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We are buying Comb and Extracted honey. Send us a sample and tell us what you 
have to offer. Name your most interesting price delivered to Cincin- 
nati. Remittance goes forward the day shipment is received 
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Old comb—Don’t forget we render wax from your old combs and cappings. 
Write us for shipping tags 
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We offer you friction top cans 


2% lb. cans $ 4.25 per 100 $ .50 per 10 
5 8.00 per 100 1.00 per 10 
10 Ib. cans 12.00 per 100 1.40 per 10 


1 lb. Round Screw Top Jars, 2 dozen in shipping case, 10 case lots 
1.60 per case 


Prices cash with order, f. o. b. Cincinnati 
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THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


PEARL AND WALNUT STREETS 
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EEKEEPERS, wherever they may be located, before de- 
ciding where to obtain supplies, should write to the 


Diamond Match Co. for prices and for their Beekeepers’ 


we ATCH F 0 Supply Catalog. 
® This Company are the largest manufacturers in the world 


(APIARY DEPT.) who make Bee Supplies. They own their own timber lands, 
mills and factories, and supply goods direct from the tree to 
the beekeeper. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the 


Beekeepers’ Supplies purchaser. 


The Apiary Department (which is in charge of experienced 
CHICO, CAL., U. S. A. supply men, who are also practical beekeepers) maintains a 
constant excellence of product and offers unsurpassed ser- 
vice. 
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ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS 
; F The Diamond Match Co. and their agents are the sole dis- 
Dadant’s incomparable Foundation tributors in the United States of the Aluminum Honeycombs, 
is always kept in stock. Western manufactured by the Duffy-Diehl Co., Inc., of Pasadena, 
Beekeepers can be supplied advantage- Calif. Write for descriptive pamphlets. Eastern beekeep- 
vusly. ers should send their orders for the Diamond Match Co.'s 
supplies to Hoffman & Hauck, 1331 Ocean Avenue, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


DIAMOND MATCH CO., Apiary Department 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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BEST GOLDEN 
ITALIANS 


BEN G. DAVIS *°8its i 











NUCLEI FOR SALE 


Book early to get the best shipping dates. 
My bees are three-banded leather-colored Ital- 
lans. They are disease-resisting and the best 
ot honey gatherers. They winter well. 


1922 PRICES 





2-frame nuclei $3.50 each 
3-fr1me 4.50 each 
i} queen is wanted add $1 
Satisfaction guaranteed; no disease. 
rms, 25 per cent with order, the balance 
15 ys before shipping. Delivery after May 15. 


}, B. SANDERSON, Fredericksburg, 0. 








Four 
c 


exits from supers. Fits all standard boards 


ings of coppered steel. Made of substan- 
Price each 20c, postpaid 


tial material. 
Made by 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, 
Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 
Sold only by Lewis “Beeware” 
Distributors. 
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NEW BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


PATENTED 














Buy Woodman Section 
Fixer 


One of our men with the section fixer 
puts up 500 sections with top starters in 
one hour and thirty minutes; 500 sec- 
tions set up with top starters in ninety 
minutes. This includes the labur of 
cutting foundation, +-tting sections and 
super. and placing the sections into the 
supers and carrying them away. A 
complete job. This is nothing unusual, 
but his regular speed. You can do the 
same if you have the push, after you 
become accustomed to the work. There 
is no breakage of sections. It will pay 
you to secure one of these machines for 
this work. It is the best thing of the 
kind on +'-e market 
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Wins contest at New York State 
Beekeepers July meeting 


Gilberts-ille, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1921. 
A. G. Woodman Co.: 


Last winter I bought a copper Big 
Smoke Smoker, with shield, of you, and 
in July took the same to the Chenango 
County beekeepers’ picnic and entered 
the smoker contest. There were nine 
contestants and the Big Smoke won the 
prize, which was a fine queen bee. 
Needless to say, I was very proud of 
the victory. They gave us one minute, 
and at the expiration of thirty-five min- 
utes the Big Smoke was the only one 
burning. They called it a “Steam 
Boiler.” However, it won, and I 
thought I would inform you. 

C. F. Bushnell. 


The contestants were allowed to use 
any fuel they desired, and as much or 
as little of it as thought advisable. The 
contestants were given one minute in 
which to light their smokers, then let 
set for thirty minutes. At the end of 
this period, the one that smoked best 
in thirty seconds won the prize. 


Size of Shipping 


stove. weight. 

inches Ibs 
Big Smoke, with shield 4 x10 8 
Big Smoke, no shield.....4 x10 3 





Smoke Engine ...............4 x 7 2% 
Doctor 84x 7 2 

SI ciccseinncs tami 3 x7 1% 
Little Wonder ................ 3 x54 1% 


SPECIAL SALE ON HONEY 
PACKAGES 


Friction top pails in the 5-pound, at 
$7 per crate of 100; $13 for crates of 
the 10-pound size at $11.30 for 
crates of 113. Special prices on 60- 
pound cans, one-gallon square cans and 
other sizes. 


A. G. WOODMAN Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. s. A. 
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A SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AT LESS COST 





wmmeny | SUPPLIES 























THE SPECIAL PRICES LISTED BELOW ARE GOOD UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 1921 


Hives, Supers, etc., listed below are in the flat, and are complete with Hoffman 
Frames, nails, metal rabbets and all inside fixtures 
Made by the Diamond Match Co. 


ONE-STORY DOVETAILED HIVE FULL-DEPTH SUPERS 
Five 8-frame ............. samme $10.50 PO $5.00 
IO onic dsb anancdiinennnimvaieatatianianaes 11.00 ee ee 5.50 
SHALLOW EXTRACTING SUPERS NO. 1 STYLE COMB HONEY SUPERS 
EEE eT $4.00 I ite sacl tn tieihicinbbiands ines Sieg $3.50 
ers 4.50 SY EIN snsnccsstucadtacheeiastenin thm cnephatbesacapaiancion 4.00 


Aluminum Honey Combs as now made by Duffy-Diehl Co. are meet- 
ing with success. We carry these in stock to supply eastern beekeepers. 


HONEY HONEY HONEY 


@ Beekeepers who are supplying Honey to a regular family trade, or who are located 
along the highways, and are supplying motorists, know that their customers want a 
honey of a uniform color and flavor. 


@ And unless the Honey is at all times uniform in color and flavor, customers some- 
times become dissatisfied. 


@ Our special blend of fancy Honeys (liquid) is always uniform and is of a fine mild 
flavor, and will satisfy the most exacting trade. 


SPECIAL BLEND OF FANCY HONEY (LIQUID) VARIOUS GRADES (CRYSTALLIZED) 
. eee ee ee ee ee 14c 
10 Ib. Tine, 6 per 080.--....---- .--------ane--ae---n---aone= 6c Ib. Water White Clover or White Sage______._____._._.._________- 13c 
5 Ib. Tins, 12 per case-.....-.---....... awn ene eee -- +--+ 17c Ib. Extra Light Amber Sage i CE SR a See erat Ile 
ey RG i i ieee cme cnnmne 18c Ib. » %  ” SRS 10c 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE SAP SYRUP, Case of 12 5-lb. Tins_.____- $14.00 


GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS 


%%4-lb. cans, 2 dozen reshipping cases, $1.45 case; 10-lb. pails (with handles), % doz. reshipping cases, $1.10 


crates of 100, $5.00 case; crates of 50, $5.75 
6-lb. pails (with handles), 1 doz. reshipping cases $1.35 case; 
crates of 100, $7.75 60-lb. tins, 2 per case—new, $1.30 case; used 25c. 


WHITE FLINT GLASS, WITH GOLD LACQD. WAX LINED CAPS 


8-oz. honey capacity, cylinder style, $1.50 per carton of 3 doz. Quart 3-lb. honey capacity, Mason style, 
16-oz. honey capacity, table jar service, $1.00 per carton of 1 doz. 
$1.40 per carton of 2 doz. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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MEANS === 


Based on actual tests in our own apiaries of many 
hundred colonies, we have always aimed to stress 
those qualities in Dadant’s Foundation which made 
for a better acceptance by the bees, better drawn 
combs and more satisfaction for the beekeeper. 


That is why, over forty years ago, when we dis- 
covered the injurious effect of acids on beeswax 
we revolutionized our methods of manufacture. 
Dadant’s Foundation has always meant to the bee- 
keeper, the very best. 


And that is why (through the constant improve- 
ment) Dadant’s Foundation still tops the heap for 
real quality. 


Every effort made, every experiment tried and 
every new kink in manufacture added, gives to our 
bees and later to yours, every advantage in combs 
and comb building. 


Thousands of satisfied users will testify as to the 
results. 
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DADANT’S FOUNDATION EVERY INCH, EVERY POUND, EVERY TON EQUAL 
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DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 
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TO ANY SAMPLE WE HAVE EVER SENT OUT. 


Specify it to your dealer. If he hasn’t it, write us 


Catalog and Prices on Bee Supplies, Beeswax, Wax Working into Comb 
Foundation and Comb Rendering for the asking 
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LYNCHBURG AND “BEEWARE” 








For the benefit of beekeepers in the Southeast and 
to answer an ever-increasing demand from the bee- 
keepers of that territory, the branch of the G. B. 
Lewis Company has been moved from Lawyers to 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Lewis workmanship, ‘“‘Beeware’’ quality and Lynch- 
burg shipment will be three of a kind. Call and 
see us at Thirteenth and Commerce Sts., Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 





G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


BEW ARE HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 
B SORE WATERTOWN, WIS., U. S. A. 
$ 
nae |S.i Distributors throughout the U. S. A. 











BRANCHES: MEMPHIS, ALBANY, LYNCHBURG, WICHITA, 
DENVER, FROMBERG 
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ALTITUDE AND SECRETION OF NECTAR / 


An Account of the Effect of Elevation, Temperature, Etc., on the Amount 
of Nectar Available to the Bees.—By:John H. Lovell. 


HE secretion of nectar is at once 
T one of the most interesting and 

baffling functions of plant life. 
The older flower biologists, Mueller 
and Kerner, describe the nectaries and 
their position at great length, but of 
the relation to the soil, climate and 
temperature to secretion they knew 
little. We suspect that Mueller would 
have been not a little astonished had 
he been told of the vagaries of alfalfa 
and white clover in the production of 
nectar. Most of our information on 
this subject is due to the observations 
»f beekeepers, and will be found re- 
corded in the files of the bee journals. 
\ large amount of data has been ac- 
cumulated as to the facts, but the in- 
fluence of the various factors is still 
ery imperfectly understood. 


Similarity of Conditions in Mountain- 
ous and Arctic Regions 


The effect of altitude on the secre- 
n of nectar has lately been the sub- 
t of frequent discussion, and it is 
posed in this paper to briefly re- 
w conditions prevailing in Alpine 
ions. It is a problem of great prac- 
al as well as theoretical interest to 
beekeeper. As nearly the same 
iditions prevail at high latitudes as 
high elevations, it is desirable to 
npare the floras of these two re- 
ns. In both Alpine and Arctic dis- 
ts the plants are exposed to low 
mperature and intense light. At an 
vation of a mile or more the air is 
s dense, or thinner, and intercepts 
s sunlight than in the plains. As 
advance in the summer toward the 
rth Pole the days become longer 
d the earth receives more of the 
in’s rays than farther south. In both 
ises, also, the cold gradually in- 
creases until plant life practically dis- 
ppears. Mountain regions differ 
hiefly from northern regions in that 


the pressure of the air is less in the 
former than in the latter. 

The two regions agree again in that 
both have short summers, and vegeta- 
tion is obliged to “hurry up” in order 
to flower and fruit before winter. In 














author of “Flowers of the 
‘Fertilization of Flowers” 


Hermann Mueller, 
Alps” and of the 


Alpine districts the flowering period 
is very short, not lasting more than 
two or three months. Spring beauty 
(Claytonia) and dog-tooth violet 
(Erythronium), plants which in the 
lowlands bloom in April, do not bloom 
until June in Alpine meadows. But 
the Alpine season soon catches up 
with that of the lowlands, and in Au- 
gust is ahead of it, goldenrod and gen- 





tians blooming earlier in the moun- 
tains than in the lowlands. The same 
thing occurs in high altitudes, as im 
Alaska and Scandinavia, and barberry 
ripens ten days earlier in northern 
Norway than in southern Sweden. 


Alpine and Arctic Flowers 


Thus in Alpine regions there is no 
spring and no autumn, only a short 
summer, followed by a cold winter. 
All the flowers must blossom in a 
short time, and almost simultaneously 
there appear a great variety of colors, 
as yellow five-fingers, blue gentians, 
red pinks and primroses, and saxi- 
frages in every color. There is the 
same remarkable variety of hues in an 
Alaskan meadow. After his visit to 
Alaska glaciers, Burroughs wrote of 
the meadows: 


“Starred with flowers of every hue, 
Gold and purple, white and blue, 
Painted cup, Anemone, 

Jacob’s ladder, fleur-de-lis, 

Orchid, harebell, shooting star, 
Crane’s-bill, lupine, seen afar, 
Primrose, poppy, saxifrage, 
Pictured type on Nature’s page.” 


For six summers Hermann Mueller 
investigated the flowers of the Alps, 
and then published the results of his 
observations in his book “Alpen- 
blumen,” or “Flowers of the Alps.” 
Mueller, indeed, died in the Tyrol. On 
the day of his death he had written 
a long letter to his son, and he had no 
premonition of his fate. Suddenly, on 
the 25th of August, 1883, a pulmon- 
ary attack closed his useful life. It 
was fitting that a life devoted to the 
study of highland flowers should come 
to its close among them. According 
to Mueller, many flowers of the Alps 
have brighter colors, secrete more nec- 
tar and are more strongly scented 
than the same species growing on the 
plains. Examples will be given later. 
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According to Schuebeler, who made 
many observations, the flowers and 
fruits of Scandanavia are brighter col- 
ored and have a stronger fragrance 
than those in lower altitudes. Suffi- 
cient evidence has been given to show 
that the conditions in mountainous or 
Alpine sections, and in northern re- 
gions, are very similar, and affect the 
flowers in both regions in much the 
same way. 

Altitude and Nectar Secretion 

At this point, before inquiring into 
the agencies affecting nectar secre- 
tion,-let us establish the fact that flow- 
ers.at high elevations and high lati- 
tudes tend to secrete nectar more 
freely than in opposite situations. 
Mueller states that in the lowlands the 
spur of an orchid (Platanthera solsti- 
alis) was only about a third filled with 
nectar, but that in the Alps it was 
over half full. According to Bonnier 
and Flahault Silene inflate, one of the 


Blossoms of the heather. 
and Great Britain. 
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pink family, was much richer in nectar 
at an elevation of 5,895 feet than at 
an elevation of 1,300 feet. They also 
cite the statistics gathered by the 
French Department of the Pyrenees, 
from which it would appear that the 
average honey production per colony 
was from sea-level to 1,000 feet, 6 
lbs. 10 oz., and that with every rise of 
1,000 feet it increased from 2 to 4 
pounds per colony, until at 4,000 to 
5,000 feet it was 19 lbs. 13 oz. (“Al- 
penblumen, p. 564). It is difficult to 
decide just how much importance is 
to be attached to these figures in the 
absence of full data, but they certain- 
ly point to a more abundant nectar 
secretion with an increase in altitude. 

In California, Dr. Phillips was in- 
formed by several prominent beekeep- 
ers that with an increase of altitude 
the sages yielded larger crops of 
honey. According to Mr. Frank C. 
Pellett, in this State, the sage flow is 


This shrub covers thousands of acres of moorland in Scandinavia 
In England, during a two-years record, a hive on scales showed the 


greatest yield on a day which began with a heavy early morning frost, 


December 


reported to be much more dependable 
at higher elevations. Mr. M. C. Rich- 
ter, the well-known author of the 
Bulletin on California Honey Plants, 
writes, “There is a great deal of evi- 
dence pointing to a more profuse nec- 
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Blossoms of alfalfa 


tar secretion at higher elevations.” <A 
beekeeper at Grand Junction, Colo., in 
June, 1919, wrote to the author that 
while three of his apiaries were get- 
ting barely enough nectar to keep 
them alive, three others 1,800 fect 
higher and 35 miles away, had filled 
the supers, and he was extracting a 
good crop. “In the lower valleys al- 
falfa has not amounted to much for 
some years, and most of the honey has 
been secured after August 1.” 

On the effect of altitude on the se- 
cretion of nectar by alfalfa, in Kan- 
sas, some very interesting observa- 
tions have been made by Mr. A. V. 
Small, of Augusta. He writes: 
“Where the river valley of the Kan- 
sas River is above 1,000 feet, alfalfa 
ir. Kansas is one of the major honey 
plants; but, where the valley is below 
1,000 feet it is one of the minor honey 
piants, practically ceasing to yield be- 
tween 800 and 900 feet.” The valley 
at Topeka has an elevation of about 
900 feet and here alfalfa is valueless 
as a source of nectar. Fifty miles 
westward, Manhattan, on the same 
river, has an elevation of 1,000 feet, 
and bees work on alfalfa freely. The 
1,000-foot elevation line runs from 
Atchison, in the northwest corner, i! 
a very irregular series of curves and 
loops to Sedan, near the south border 
line. Small says that he has checked 
the effect of altitude on nectar secr¢ 
tion back and forth across this lin: 
and the conclusion given above hold 
with remarkable accuracy. 

Why does alfalfa in eastern Kan 
sas cease to yield nectar between 800 
and 900 feet, but becomes a good 
honey plant above 1,000 feet? As ii 
would seem that so small a differenc 
in altitude could not so greatly affec' 
nectar secretion, it is of much inter 
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est in this connection to record a sim- 
ilar case in eastern Maryland. The 
following observations by Dr. Phillips 
on the secretion of nectar by tulip- 
tree have, I believe, never before been 
published: ‘“‘Tulip-tree grows in asso- 
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Blossoms of white sweet clover 


ciation with chestnut, oak, walnut, 
hickory, maples and beech, and some- 
times with scrub pines. Its chief im- 
portance as a honey plant is in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and the Carolinas, 
and the Ohio Valley. In Virginia and 
Maryland it. is perhaps less abundant, 
although near Washington, above the 
fall line, it is sufficiently abundant to 
give a regular honey crop. We never 
secured a crop from this species when 
our apiary was below the fall line, in 
the city, or at Arlington, Va., or Col- 
le ge Park, Md.” 

The “fall line” is the line separating 
the Coastal Plain from the Piedmont 
Plateau, or the line where the tide- 
water rivers cease to be navigable. In 

irginia this ascent ranges from 100 
‘o 200 feet, but in eastern Maryland 

is probably less. It is noteworthy 

it in the higher part of the city of 
ashington tulip-tree yields well, but 

t in the lower part. 

The obvious explanation of the se- 

etion of nectar by alfalfa and 

ip-tree at higher altitudes, in the 
ilities mentioned, would seem to 
the decrease in atmospheric pres- 
ire. At Alpine heights the evapora- 
‘.on of water vapor by leaves is hast- 
ed by the thinness of the air. But 
may be urged with much force that 
rise of only one or two hundred 
et would make little difference in 

r pressure. As a matter of fact 100 
‘eet would cause a decrease in air 

ressure of only a little more than 
cight-tenths of an ounce per square 
inch, Moreover, under favorable con- 
ditions, the secretion of nectar by 
alfalfa is largely independent of air 
pressure, since in Imperial Valley, 
California, 200 feet below sea level, 
it yields immense crops of honey. In 
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Kansas the good alfalfa pasturage 
for bees is restricted to the narrow 
stream valleys, while the uplands, no 
matter how great their elevation, 
yield little nectar, owing to the small 
rainfall. A beekeeper at Oshkosh, 
Neb., on the Platte River, writes that 
although sweet clover and alfalfa are 
abundant at an altitude of nearly 
4,000 feet, the air is so dry that little 
nectar is secreted, and that his ex- 
perience in beekeeping has been a 
failure. The small amount of experi- 
mental evidence available is not very 
satisfactory; but, so far as it goes, it 
points to no relation between atmos- 
pheric pressure and nectar secretion. 
But according to the 29-year record 
at Clarinda, Iowa, a low barometer 
apparently favored honey production. 
Any definite conclusion until more 
data is obtained, seems, therefore, im- 
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possible. It is by no means improba- 
ble, assuming all other factors to be 
favorable, that a slight change in air 
pressure might start nectar secretion, 
for example, when the cells of the 
nectary are overfilled with water and 
the elastic walls of the cells are under 
great strain. 


Red Coloration and the Sugar Con- 
tent of Alpine Plants 


Very conclusive evidence _ that 
plants at Alpine heights produce more 
sugar than in the lowlands is shown 
by the great amount of red and pur- 
ple coloration they contain. Mueller 
(““Alpenblumen”, p. 563) gives a list 
of flowers which contain more and 
brighter red and blue pigments than 
the same species contain in the low- 
lands. But the red coloration is by 
ro means confined to the flowers; it 

















Blossoms of the barberry (Berberis vulgaris). 


A Northern shrub which blooms éarlier in 


Arctic regions than further south 
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extends to the leaves and stems. Ker- 
ner sowed the seed of summer savory, 
in an experimental garden at 2 height 
of 7,100 feet above sea level, in the 
Tyrol, and the plants developed col- 
oring matter in extraordinary abund- 
ance, and not only the leaves but the 
stems became a dark violet. 

Red coloration is due to a liquid 
known as anthocyanin. When this 
liquid is acid it is red, but when alka- 
line, blue. A red rose may be changed 
to a blue one by dipping it in a weak 
alkali, and again turned back to red 
by dipping it in a weak acid. Over- 
ton has shown by many experiments. 
that the production of red coloring 
depends on three factors: intense 
light, low temperature, and a cell-sap 
rich in sugar. Cut stems of lilies and 
other land plants would not develop 
red coloration, when placed in solu- 
tion, until 2 per cent of an invert 
sugar (grape sugar) was added. Red 
coloring appeared then in great 
abundance. The large amount of red 
coloring in Alpine plants is conclu- 
sive evidence that they produce more 
sugar than lowland plants, and they 
would, therefore, be likely to secrete 
more nectar. 


Since, therefore, according to evi- 
dence supplied by many investigators, 
plants secrete a greater amount of 
nectar at a high than at a low alti- 
tude, and since this view is substan- 
tiated by the presence of a large 
amount of red coloring matter, fur- 
ther discussion of this point seems 
unnecessary. We may accept it as 
proven that a high altitude, up to at 
least 7,000 feet, is favorable to nec- 
tar secretion. 


Latitude and Nectar Secretion 


Let us next consider whether a 
high latitude is favorable to an in- 
creased secretion of nectar. With 
the exception of a rarified atmos- 
phere essentially the same conditions 
as to a large amount of light and low 
temperature prevail in northern as in 
Alpine regions. The many hours of 
daylight permit the plant to manutac- 
ture food for a much longer time 
than further south. Expe-iments in 
illuminating plants with electric 
lights show that they do not require 
a rest at night, and that with more 
light they can be forced to do more 
work. In the spring and early sum- 
mer, and in late autumn, the nights 
are colder than the days. This is 
often also true of nights in mid- 
summer. “The north,” says Sladen, 
“is particularly well adapted for bee- 
keeping, as the warm days and cool 
nights favor nectar secretion, while 
the long working day increases the 
crop. In favorable seasons 200 
pounds of clover honey per colony is 
common near Lake Temiskaming. At 
Roberval, on Lake St. John, Quebec, 
an average annual colony yield of 
200 pounds is obtained from alsike 
and white clover.”” (In MS.) In the 
case of no honey plant is the effect of 
latitude so well shown as in white 
clover. In: Michigan, Wisconsin and 
southeastern Minnesota it is a very 
reliable honey plant. (See American 
Honey Plants, p. 277). A beekeeper 
in Fillmore County, Minnesota, writes 
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that a complete failure of white clo- 
ver has not been known in that local- 
ity for 20 years. It is a much better 
honey plant there than in either IIli- 
nois or Iowa, where good crops of 
honey are secured on an average only 
about 2 years out of 3. Farther 
south, white clover is a very unreli- 
able source of honey, although it may 
occasionally yield a large surplus. 
Undoubtedly the goldenrods are far 
better honey plants in Canada and 
New England than farther south- 
ward. The wild raspberry in Michi- 
gan, Hutchinson says, never fails to 
produce honey, and he has seen bees 
working well upon it, when the 
weather was so cool that clover would 
not yield a drop of nectar. No plant 
was known to him which yielded more 





Field goldenrod, A species which blooms early 
and does not yield nectar freely 


honey in a season than great willow- 
herb (Epilobium angustifolium), in 
northern Michigan, but farther south, 
in Tuscola County, where it was also 
very abundant, it did not yield a 
pound of honey. The northern cli- 
mate, and perhaps soil, were required 
to stimulate nectar secretion. For 
four consecutive years a good crop 
has been obtained at Melford, north- 
ern Saskatchewan, mainly from 
willow-herb. This plant will yield 
nectar with a cold wind blowing from 
the north that would stop all storing 
from basswood and white clover. 
Willows, blueberries, Labrador tea 
and asters all yield well in the North. 
High altitude is evidently favorable 
to an increase in nectar secretion. 
But the number of species of flowers 
in Arctic lands is much less than in 
Alpine regions; for example, 60 ge- 
nera of plants are known in the Alps 
which do not occur north of the Arc- 
tic Circle. 


The Effect of Intense Light 


Soils and rainfall are undoubtedly 
important factors in determining nec- 
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tar secretion, but as they are common 
to the lowlands as well as to Alpine 
districts; and to the tropics as well 
as to northern regions, they will not 
be considered in this paper. It may 
be well, however, in passing. to say 
that according to Prof. Fernald, the 
distribution of Alpine plants on the 
mountains of New England and east- 
ern Canada is determined by the com- 
position of the soils, according as 
they are derived from rocks contain- 
ing potash, lime, or magnesia. Two 
factors of great importance in both 
mountainous and northern areas are 
light intensity and low temperature, 
and to these we shall confine our at- 
tention. The secretion of nectar is 
closely related to the amount of light 
the plant receives. The force or en- 
ergy required for the manufacture 
of food material is furnished by sun- 
light. It is the power which drives 
the plant, just as the electric current 
is the power which drives the motor. 
Deprive ‘the plant of light, and the 
sugar reserves will soon be consumed 
and nectar secretion will cease. Ke- 
noyer placed buckwheat flowers under 
both light and dark jars, and after 
two days the amount of sugar in the 
nectar of the flowers under the dark 
jar began to decrease. After four 
deys approximately only one-fourth 
as much sugar was secreted per 
flower. He obtained, also, the same 
results by covering the leaves of the 
plant with black paper. The flowers 
of .cucumber, snapdragon and sage 
all secreted less sugar in darkness. If, 
however, the flowers were placed in 
the dark, and the leaves remained in 
the light, the amount of sugar in the 
nectar did not decrease. The secre- 
tion of nectar is thus dependent on 
the food reserves made by the leaves. 
Darwin observed that the extra-floral 
nectaries of the common vetch (Vicia 
sativa) ceased to secrete nectar when 
the sun was hidden by clouds, and the 
hive-bees left the field, but as soon as 
the sun broke out again they returned 
to the feast. (Cross and Self-Fertili- 
zation, etc., p. 403). 

The force of the sun’s rays on the 
top of Mt. Blanc (15,752 feet) is 2% 
times greater than at the level of 
Paris. At an altitude of 8,510 feet 
the chemical activity of the sun’s rays 
is 11 per cent greater than at se: 
level. The greater intensity of th: 
light drives the machinery of th: 
plant more rapidly and more food ' 
made. The first stable, or the ma! 
product formed is a sugar. If durin” 
the daytime more sugar is forme 
than can be used, it is stored in th 
cells as starch. During the night t! 
starch is again converted into suga 
There is thus available more mater: 
for the production of flowers a" 
nectar than in the plains. That -\ 
pine plants contain a larger amou 
of sugar is shown by the abundan 
otf red coloration or anthocyanin th: 
produce. As already has been show 
this is formed only in cells which ha 
a cell-sap rich in sugar. Too inten 
light is injurious, and the role of r 
coloring may be to absorb a part | 
the sun’s rays. Light is also a dire’: 
stimulus to the growth of flowers. | 
the giant cactus, where the flowe: 
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form a ring around the stem, they 
open first on the side toward the sun. 
In the shade the colors of many flow- 
ers are paler than in the light. The 
flowers of the chickweed will not open 
except in light, and some other flow- 
ers develop imperfectly in darkness. 


The Effect of Low Temperature 


Numerous chemical analyses show 
that sugar accumulates in plant tis- 
sues at low temperatures. When the 
surrounding temperature is below 50 
degrees F., sugar accumulates in po- 
tatoes and in various parts of plants. 
Kenoyer found that the leaves of 
white clover had 30 per cent more 
sugar and the flower-stalks 58 per 
cent more sugar at 50 degrees F. 
than at 77 degrees F. Ten flowers of 
alfalfa, after being kept in a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees F., for four 
days, contained a third more reduc- 
ing sugar than 10 flowers kept in a 
temperature at 61 degrees F., for the 
same length of time. In explanation 
of the accumulation of sugar it has 
heen suggested that starch is convert- 
ed into sugar more rapidly than it can 
be used by the plant at a low temper- 
ature. If a warmer temperature fol- 
lows, as when a warm day follows a 
cool night, nectar secretion is greatly 
stimulated, since there is a surplus of 
sugar available, and the warmth ren- 
ders the membrane of the nectary 
more permeable. 


It is well known to beekeepers that 
cool nights and warm days are more 
favorable to nectar secretion than a 
uniform temperature. According to 
the 29-year record of honey produc- 
tion at Clarinda, Iowa, the largest 
amount of honey was stored on days 
having the widest range of tempera- 
ture. The early goldenrods, in north- 
ern New England, as the early 
goldenrod (Solidago juncea) and the 
field goldenrod (S. nemoralis) which 
bloom in July, when the nights are 
warm, yield little nectar; while the 
late goldenrods, which bloom when 
the nights are cold, as the tall, hairy 
gcldenrod (S. rugosa) and the bushy 
‘oldenrod (S. graminifolia), are the 
urce of a large surplus of honey. 
'n the Alps and in all mountainous 
regions the nights are much colder 
than the days. As we ascend a moun- 
tain the air grows thinner, or less 
Ccuse, and at a height of 3.5 miles 
vis pressure per square inch is only 

-half as much as on the earth’s 

‘vface (14.7 lbs.). It also contains 

ich less water vapor. Water vapor 

‘\S as a great blanket to the earth’s 

‘face and _ vegetation. If the 
amount of vapor is small, the tem- 
crature will fall rapidly. Hence the 
od nights at Alpine heights. Dry 
“if 1s not sensibly warmed by the sun- 

“ht passing through it, but if it con- 
“ins much water vapor its tempera- 
‘ure rapidly rises, but the soil re- 
cives less heat. In the daytime the 
earth at high altitudes receives a 
large amount of sunlight, which the 
soil absorbs in a much greater degree 
than does the air. Thus on a clear 
September day, in the Pyrenees, at 
~ height of 9,400 feet when the air 
. as at 50 degrees F., the soil was at 
‘1 degrees F. The warm soil raises 


‘ 
= 
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the temperature of the layer of air in 
contact with it so that the dwarfed 
plants of Alpine heights find both 
soil and air very much warmer than 
at night time. As has been pointed 
out, this wide range of temperature 
is favorable to nectar secretion. 

Contrast Between Alpine Vegetation 

and Flowers 


The profusion of Alpine flowers is 
not accompanied by a luxuriant vege- 
tation, as perhaps might be expected, 
for the leaves and stems are small, 
stunted, and poorly developed. The 
trees are often dwarfed and gnarled, 


with spreading, twisted branches, 
forming impenetrable scrubby 
growths. The shrubs are low and 


prostrate, the branches of the willows 
nestling close to the ground. The 





Blossoms of Fireweed or willow-herb 


herbaceous 


plants do not produce 
long stems, 


but great numbers of 
short tufted stems, or else matted 
growths. The leaves are also smaller 
than those of plants growing in the 
lowlands. The dwarfing of plants at 
high altitudes is due to various causes, 
as the severity of the storms and the 
winters, the cold nights, the low tem- 
perature of the soil below the surface, 
the excessive evaporation of water 
due to the thinness and dryness of 
the air and the intense light, and the 
difficulty of absorbing moisture from 
the soil. 


In general, throughout the plant 
world, a check in vegetative growth, 
or of the foliage and stems, favors 
the production of flowers. The 
girdling of an apple tree hastens its 
blooming, and the same result may 
be obtained by root-pruning. Many 
cultivated vegetables, growing in a 
damp, rich soil, do not flower as early 
as when grown in a dryer soil. A 
check in vegetative growth renders a 
larger amount of food available for 
the production of flowers. The 
dwarfing of Alpine plants, which is 
the result of the general conditions at 
high altitudes, probably, therefore, 
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favors the production of more and 
larger flowers, and a more ample se- 
cretion of nectar. 


SELECTING A LOCATION 
By L. H. Cobb 


There are places where conditions 
are especially favorable to the bee- 
keeper and where honey is a big crop 
every year. There are plenty of good 
locations, in these districts, yet to be 
taken up, but most of us want to keep 


_bees where we are, if we can do so 


with any assurance of success. The 
average honey production of the vari- 
ous States with the exception of one 
or two is about the same. It has 
been improving in many States, as 
sweet clover and alfalfa have become 
generally grown. Even without these 
there has been a fair production in 
most places. It is not so much a par- 
ticular part of the country as the par- 
ticular spot chosen. One location will 
be extra good while but a few miles 
away we may find nearly every year a 
failure. 

A good location is not very hard 
to find if the conditions needed are 
considered. White clover, sweet clo- 
ver and alfalfa are three main 
sources of supply. Basswood, hearts- 
ease, buckwheat, Spanish needle, and 
some other nectar yielders, may be 
sufficiently plentiful to help out 
greatly, and in some localities special 
plants native of the country, such as 
the red raspberry of the northern 
cutover lands and the mesquite of 
the southwest, will make these places 
especially good, but the clovers fur- 
nish the main honey supply for a 
large part of our land. 

While we have haa only one year 
here, from my experience with sim- 
ilar locations elsewhere I am sure it 
will prove a good place. We have no 
great supply of white clover, yet it 
is scattered well all around. Sweet 
clover is quite plentiful along the 
roadways, though I do not know of 
a field where it is grown for hay or 
seed. There are several fields of al- 
falfa of small acreage around us, and 
timbered creeks each way within a 
mile. Several home orchards are 
close, with about two acres of fruit 
trees on the farm. There is no low 
land that I know of within three or 
four miles, so we have no wet soil 
plants to depend on. 

One year I had my bees close to a 
large swampy field where the grain 
stubble soon showed green and pink 
with heartsease, and nearly every 
year the bees found nectar here to 
send them into the winter full -up 
with honey and with a force of young 
bees to winter over. That swampy 
ground was an asset, and timber is 
also. The timber starts them off 
early and the heartsease carries them 
late, though we cannot depend on 
heartsease on uplands, as it does not 
yield nectar in dry years. Buckwheat 
can be sown freely to help out, but if 
we get a dependable natural flow, it 
makes our location better. Be sure 
you have the standard sources first, 
and then look out for these special 
sources. Kansas. 
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THE EDITORS’ VIEWPOINTS 


Worker Mated With Drone 

With reference to the note on the 
above subject in our October issue on 
page 415, Axel Holst, of the Virgin 
Islands, calls our attention to the fact 
that Cheshire (Vol. 1, page 239) 
mentions a similar case which was 
scientifically substantiated. While it 
is probably a rare occurrence this in- 
dicates that it is not impossible. 


Beekeeping Damages From Germany 
to Belgium and France 

We are officially informed, by Bel- 
gian authorities, that they are at last 
securing some bees from Germany, 
to partly make up for the apiaries de- 
vastated in the great war. 

Belgium will secure 3,375 colonies 
in straw skeps, and France 20,000. 
They are to weigh between 15 and 17 
kilos (33 to 37 pounds). We under- 
stand that the agreed value of these 
is to be credited against the amount 
of damages to be paid. Right! If 
they could make Turkey pay the Ar- 
menians in the same way! 


Fertilization in the Honeybee 

We acknowledge receipt of a copy 
of No. 2, Volume 31, of the Journal 
of Experimental Zoology, containing 
a very exhaustive and scientific arti- 
cle upon the above.subject. Geo. H. 
Bishop, of the Zoological Labora- 
tories of the University of Wisconsin, 
gives a wonderful description of the 
reproductive organs of the queen and 
drone, with anatomical cuts and 
plates. 

It is out of the question for us to 
do the subject full justice ; we are 
not sufficiently versed in microscopic 
investigations to go deeply into this 
matter; neither would the average 
reader be interested in the details. 
But there are a few points in this 
study which we ought to mention. 

The study quotes 8 different au- 
thorities on queen fertilization, none 
farther back than 1882 (S. A. Shuck, 
in American Bee Journal, 1882, page 
789). Huber made numerous experi- 
ments, from. 1787 to 1812, upon the 
mating of queens. He also quoted at 
length some very interesting experi- 
ments and engravings from Reau- 
mur (Quarto edition, 1740). As a 
matter of course, neither of these ob- 
servers had the modern facilities for 
microscopic studies, and especially 


for magnified descriptions, yet it is 
remarkable how closely they came to 
the modern studies. 

Huber’s “Nouvelles Observations,” 
the last edition of which was pub- 
lished in Geneva in 1814, were trans- 
lated into English but, strange to say, 
some of the most interesting descrip- 
tions of the study of fertilization 
were entirely omitted in the English 
translation. Huber’s second letter to 
Bonnet, mentioning a number of facts 
on this question, and which contains 
386 pages in the French edition, had 
but 3 pages in the English edition of 
1821. 

The present description of the or- 
gans, in fertilization, mentions a 
point in which Huber did not agree 
with his renowned predecessor, Reau- 
mur. Mr. Bishop tells us that, in 
mating, the penis of the drone and its 
“bulb” are everted (turned inside 
out) from the drone’s body into the 
vagina of the female; that “the penis 
is gradually forced out from within, 
as one might force out a glove finger 
that had been turned inside out in 
stripping it off, by blowing into the 
wrist of the glove.” 

Huber, on this same subject, quotes 
Reamur as follows: ‘“‘When we press 
the belly of a drone gradually, with 
care, we cause other parts also to be 
ejected; these parts show themselves 
on the opposite side from their posi- 
tion in the body. The surface of 
these parts, which was the inside, be- 
comes. the outside; the same thing 
happens to them as to a stocking 
which is drawn inside out. If the 
opening of the stocking which we 
turn inside out was fixed upon a hoop, 
and if we began to evert it by be- 
ginning at the part nearest the open- 
ing, so that the heel and toe came 
last, we would have, in this eversion 
of the stocking, an exact illustration 
of the manner in which the organs 
of the male bee are turned to pro- 
ject outside.” 

Huber held that this eversion of 
the organs of the male does not take 
place to so great an extent, if at all, 
when his organs are exuded in nat- 
ural circumstances, as when forced 
out by pressure. He wrote: 

“When we examined the lentil’ 
(called by our modern observers the 
bulb of the penis) “of which the 
queen had rid herself, we saw clearly 
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that it had not been everted, since 


_the side of it which we saw was the 


same as what is seen within the body 
of a male; we recognized this by th 
position of the 4 scaly plates” (that 
cover the lentil or bulb) ‘‘which ex- 
hibited their convexity and which cov- 
ered the lentil and its posterior end; 
had they been everted, the contrary 
would have been the case.” 

Thus Huber held that the organs 
of the drone do not extrude in the 
same manner, when they are nat- 
urally thrust out in copulation, as 
when they are forced out artificially 
in the manner well-known to all bee- 
keepers who have ever handled 
drones. 

We see by several statements of 
Mr. Bishop, that he is himself in 
doubt as to the complete eversion of 
the male organs, as_ described by 
Reaumur. He also quotes Zander as 
stating that the eversion of the maie 
organs “extends to the median bulb,” 
which is that part of the male organ 
that Huber calls the “lentil.” 

So we realize, once more, how 
careful Huber’s observations were. 
He made hundreds of experiments 
upon the fertilization of queens, and 
his descriptions are not based upon 
isolated facts, but upon a succession 
of experiments in which he accepted 
only those that reproduced them- 
selves several times over. It is to he 
regretted that his works were never 
published entirely, in English. Our 
editor, at the request of a number 
of interested beekeepers, has under- 
taken a literal translation of them 
and hopes to be able to publish them 
in a year or so. 

One important and very practical 
fact which Mr. Bishop has elucidated 
is the age at which drones are fit for 
mating. It appears that they are not 
fully mature until they are at least 
5 days old, and are still better at the 
age of 9 days. 

Our sincere compliments are ex- 
tended to Mr. Bishop for this contri- 
bution to scientific knowledge on the 
mating of bees. 


Do Bees Hear? 

Mr. Tichenor’s article in this num- 
ber on the above subject is exactly i: 
line with the arguments furnished b; 
Cheshire, author of “Bees & Beekeep- 
ing.” He wrote: 

“Should some alien being watch ki 
manity during a thunder storm, ! 
might decide that thunder was to 
inaudible. Clap might follow ci: 
without securing any external sign 
recognition; yet let a little child wi 
tiny voice but shriek for help, and 
would at once be awakened to act! 
ity. So with the bee: sounds appe«.- 
ing to its instincts meet with imme 
ate response, while others evoke 
wasted emotion.’’ 

Our scientists have been unable 
positively ascertain the location 
any ears in the bee. But we know t! 
their different sounds are recogni: 
promptly by them. Huber wrote so") 
very interesting statements on t 
subject and we expect to give them 
our readers in the course of a few 
months. 
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American Honey Producers’ League 

The League will meet at Salt Lake 
City, January 30 and 31, 1922. It is 
of great importance that each state 
or district association be represented 
at this meeting, if we expect to have 
combined action in the sale of our 
products and wish to be heard on 
matters of interest to all beekeepers, 
such as railroad rates, laws, etc. Don’t 
forget this meeting. For additional 
information write H. B. Parks, Secre- 
tary, of San Antonio, Texas. 


Georgia to License 
Queen Breeders 

The State of Georgia has adopted a 
rather novel method of supervising 
the business of queen rearing and 
package bees. An amendment to the 
Georgia bee disease law was adopted 
at the last session of the Legislature 
which goes into effect the Ist of 
January, 1922, providing for a li- 
cense to be issued to all persons en- 
gaged in such an enterprise. Appli- 
cation must be made to the Stace 
Board of Entomology with a fee of 
$25. The Board, after investigating 
the applicant, may issue a license, if 
he is found worthy. The license may 
be revoked at any time if the appli- 
cant fails to comply with the law or 
the rules established by the Board. 

This looks like a step in the right 
direction. There has been much 
complaint of irresponsible breeders, 
and a careful supervision seems to be 
the only way to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the public. If the Board sets 
a high standard it will be to the inter- 
est of every breeder as well as to the 
interest of their customers. In most 
of the States similar supervision is 
established for nurserymen to in- 
sure that no trees or vines will be sent 
out which carry insect pests or plant 
diseases. Some will regard the fee as 
too high. 

We hope that the regulations of 
the Georgia Board of Entomoloxy 
will not only insure that every 
breeder must maintain his yards 
free from disease, but that pure mat- 
ings must also be insured as far as 
such a thing is possible, and that busi- 
ness-like methods of attending i» 
correspondence and filling orders be 
followed. This will, of course, make 
queens a trifle more expensive. 


Drugs for Treating Foulbrood 
We would call the attention of our 
rcaders to the article on the Lewis 
atment of European Foulbrood, by 
\. J. Sheppard, in our November 
ue, and to the comments which 


\vthur C. Miller adds in this issue. - 


t us add that this method of treat- 
‘ent is still in the experimental stage 
( while these reports look promis- 
», it is too soon for the average bee- 
eeper to risk any extended depend- 
enee upon drugs. General Labora- 
ories, the manufacturers of B. K., 
advise us that their experiments have 
not as yet gone far enough to war- 
rant them in asserting that the colo- 
‘nies ean be rid of disease without dis- 
astrous results to the bees. They 
state that some special form of the 
hypochlorite may, and probably will 
be, necessary to make it safe to rec- 
ommend for general use for this pur- 
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pose. 

We are further advised that most 
sodium hpyochlorites differ widely in 
their characteristics and effects and 
that different forms might give very 
different resuits. This being the case 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for the beekeeper to make a solution 
twice alike. Again it should be used 
with great care, since some forms 
have characteristics which are likely 
to cause injurious effects. 

While we are hopeful that good re- 
sults will follow the experiments now 
under way, beekeepers should be ad- 
vised to act cautiously and not under- 
take any treatment in a_ wholesale 
way without first making sure that the 
chemicals are properly prepared. It 
is only necessary to state that should 
this treatment prove entirely success- 
ful, the proper material will soon be 
available to the beekeepers in a con- 
venient form. In the meantime we 
will watch with interest the progress 
of further experiments. 


That Prize Contest 

Letters regarding the prize contest 
announced in our November number 
began coming in at once. What we 
want is to know what particular fea- 
ture of the last year’s Journal was 
most interesting and valuable to you. 
We are not asking for articles for 
publication, but your frank opinion. 
We want to make a better publica- 
tion, so let us know what kind of ma- 
terial you like best. Read the an- 
nouncement on page 437 of the No- 
vember number and write us. You 
may win the $10. Address Contest 
Editor. 


Bees Transporting Eggs 

Mr. A. H. Pering, Secretary of the 
Monroe County, Indiana, Beekeepers’ 
Association, reports two cases of 
queens accidentally confined several 
days in cages, in colonies that were 
otherwise hopelessly queenless, the 
queens dropping the eggs in empty 
cells and caring for them, so that they 
hatched. 

Have any other beekeepers noticed 
such performances? In every case 
where eggs were found in cells, in 
queenless hives, in our experience, 
these were laid by drone-laying work- 
ers and hatched into drones. We do 
not believe that either Huber or 
Langstroth ever witnessed anything 
of this kind. 

What is the sex of eggs dropped 
aimlessly by a queen? This question 
has never yet been elucidated. 


We read in the British Bee Journal 
of October 20: 

“Fellow readers will remember the 
report, giving us the information re 
that veteran apiarist, Mr. T. W. 
Cowan, being present at a very im- 
portant gathering, I believe the first 
time he had spent the day away from 
his wife on the anniversary of their 
wedding, and that was drawn to the 
notice of the gathering; it was the 
golden wedding anniversary, though 
nobody seems to have referred to it in 
the numerous and interesting contri- 
butions; doubtless all are with me in 
wishing Mr. and Mrs. Cowan many 
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more happy returns of the day.” 
Here, too; the editor and the read- 
ers of the American Bee Journal join 
in wishing Mr. and Mrs. Cowan 
“many happy returns of the day.” 


To the Various 
Beekeepers’ Associations 

You are all aware of the subscrip- 
tion organized to establish a me- 
morial of Dr. C. C. Miller, in view of 
the numerous services he rendered to 
beekeepers, without ever enriching 
himself. 

The committee in charge is com+ 
posed of Messrs. E. R. Root, Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, B. F. Kindig, E. G. LeStour- 
geon and C. P. Dadant. At the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Phillips, it was decided 
to establish a memorial bee library 
and place it in one of the Colleges of 
Agriculture, probably the one that 
— offer the best inducements for 
it. 

Several bee associations have sub- 
scribed liberally to this fund. The 
committee now suggest that each Sec- 
retary or President of an association 
present the matter at your next meet- 
ing and help make this memorial wor- 
thy of the great man whom it will 
represent in future years. Even for- 
eign beekeepers have appreciated the 
services.of Dr. Miller and have sent 
their help. But we should get to- 
gether a worth-while sum, and trust 
each of you may take pride in help- 
ing this along. 

Associations already having sub- 
scribed through the American Bee 
Journal are, Montgomery County, 
Pa., Wisconsin, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Texas. 

_ All subscriptions will later be pub- 
lished in the American Bee Journal. 


Southern Italy Beekeepers’ Conven- 
tion 
_ “Allevamenti,” a stock breeders’ 
journal, of Palermo, Sicily, in its Oc- 
tober lst number, reports the meet- 
ing of the First Meridional Congress 
of Beekeepers, in Palermo, Septem- 
ber 22, 1921. In this Congress, great 
stress was placed upon the import- 
ance of the industry of beekeeping in 
the United States, and the necessity 
for Southern Italy to increase the 
cultivation of bees in its meridional 
parts. The same magazine contains a 
very interesting description of an ex- 
perimental station for beekeeping in 
Bavaria, managed by Dr. Zander, 
with cuts of apiaries of different sorts. 


Latham Gets Publicity 

Allen Latham, President of the 
Connecticut Beekeepers’ Association, 
is getting some free advertising. At 
some eastern meeting he got off some 
kind of a joke about bees and prohi- 
bition. A wide-awake reporter saw 
material for a good story, and now 
Latham’s name may be seen in most 
any paper which you pick up, from 
Arkansas to Maine. The story quotes 
Latham as saying that prohibition has 
reformed the bees that formerly hung 
around the breweries and got drunk 
on the mash. There are several dif- 
ferent turns to the story, as it ap- 
pears in different localities, but it is 
all based on the bees getting drunk 
at the back door of the brewery. 
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J SELLING THE HONEY CROP 


Pointers from Fifty Years of Personal Experience 
in Selling Large Crops.—By C. P. Dadant 


the statement of a honey dealer, 

“that the selling cost of honey 
will run at least 100 per cent over 
that of production.” Probably it 
does, and that is an argument in favor 
of the beekeeper selling his honey 
himself, for in many cases he is not 
very busy at the proper time for 
honey sales. But not all beexeepers 
do it. 

Perhaps, in order to show how one 
may succeed in selling one’s crop, I 
had best give an account of my early 
experiences, which resulted in our 
success in honey sales. 

In the previous number cf _ this 
journal, I narrated my disgust and 
disappointment at the slight given to 
my fine extracted clover honey, water 
white, by the first man to whom I of- 
fered it. This, however, did not per- 
manently discourage me. I am rather 
of a tenacious disposition, and faulty 
opposition makes me more obstinate. 
A man is very strong, when he knows 
that the goods which he offers are as 
represented. However, for 3 or 4 
years, we sent a part of our crop to 
commission men in Chicago and St. 
Louis. Our experience with Chicago 
was at the time of the Chicago fire, 
1871. Luckily, the commission man 
to whom we had sent our clover 
honey had sold it and made returns 
before the fire. We brought the fall 
honey to the railroad station, to be 
sent to him, on the day of the fire, 
and the railroad company refused it. 
This saved us a loss, as the man went 
into bankruptcy. 


In 1873-4-5, we made exhibits at 
the Iowa State Fair, which took place 
at Keokuk, 4 miles from us. This 
brought so many sales that we became 
convinced that honey could be dis- 
posed of locally, if only we became 
known as honey producers. We took 
first premiums. I doubt that bee- 
keepers in general realize the great 
profit which their business may se- 
cure from such advertising as can be 
had at State Fairs. It is true that it 
costs money, but if you accept the 
statement contained in the first para- 
graph of this article, the expenditure 
of $50 or $100, for an exhibition, is 
but a small matter, if you have 5,000 
to 10,000 pounds of honey to dispose 
of. Only a cent or two per pound is 
a trifle when you consider the in- 
crease in price that you may secure. 
Besides, the results of such advertis- 
ing last a number of years, even if 
you have exhibited at only one or two 
fairs. Local fairs, county fairs, are 
good in the same proportion, and the 
expense is less. 

What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. If you exhibit honey, it 
must be fine, in looks as well as in 
taste. My best winning exhibit was 
that of 3 Quinby-Dadant full-sized 
frames of white honey, staged in a 
home-made show case, one behind the 
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other, so that the first comb concealed 
the bottom bar of the next, and the 
second concealed that of the third, 
making tiers covering about 30 inches 
in height. People stopped and asked 
questions; that was the only require- 
ment to help sales. 

I believe we were the first to put 
up honey in 10-pound tins. Those 
holding a gallon were too large; so we 
had our tinner make such as are now 
used, except that we did not then 
have the improvement of the “fric- 
tion-top” and the lid fitted over the 
top of the pail. We uimed to sell all 


the honey in granulated form or to, 


warn the customer of the likelihood 
of its granulation. 


My first real active sales of ex- 
tracted honey were in that shape. One 
small grocer took 120 ten-pound tins 
in one winter. But he had visited our 
apiaries while we were producing the 
honey and had seen us extracting, and 
he positively knew that Dadant’s 
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honey was all right and did not hesi- 
tate in guaranteeing it. That is ; 
great point. 

Then came the demand for smallei 
packages, to my great sorrow, for th: 
smaller the packages are, the more 
sales you have to make for a stated 
amount of honey. But when I called 
upon the grocers, I was glad to be 
able to supply packages as small as a 
single pound. It is an unfortunate 
thing that the consumer who can 
least afford it, buys his supplies in 
the most reduced shapes. The day 
laborer, who gets his pay envelope at 
the end of the week, is not wealthy 
enough, or does not think he is 
wealthy enough, to buy a whole hun- 
dred-pound sack of sugar, or a 
60-pound tin of honey at one time. 
Yet he is the one who needs to buy in 
large lots, so as to get his food sup- 
plies at the bottom figure. But it is 
useless for us to deplore this, since we 
cannot help it. We must supply things 
as demanded. 

Nothing did me more good, on 
honey sales, than a friendly lecture 
from a drummer of wholesale gro- 
ceries. He explained to me, at 
length, the necessity of convincing 
the retailer, by all possible means, of 

















Monument on a public square in Florence, Italy, showing swarm of bees on a pedestal of th 


statue of Ferdinand De Medici. 
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the quality and genuineness of my 
product. He taught me that grocers 
and buyers in general must be prop- 
erly interviewed, when they are not 
too busy to listen, and when they are 
in good humor. He also explained 
that many people fail to sell goods 
because they at once take ‘‘no”’ for 


an answer, that nine-tenths of the 


customers are apt to change their 
minds when properly and pleasantly 
interviewed. A very fine customer of 
mine, at St. Louis, one of the best re- 
tail grocers there, proved this state- 
ment and regularly gave me an object 
lesson, unconsciously; for after hav- 
ing heard and appreciated the advice 
of my drummer friend, I resolved to 
follow it and “hang on.” Well, this 
grocer would invariably discourage 
me when first interviewed; he did not 
want any more honey, he had too 
much trouble selling it; it woud occa- 
sionally leak on his counters; his 
clerks did not know how to recom- 
mend it; he had a thousand objec- 
tions. Sometimes I would leave him 
for a few hours and come back and 
try again. It was all in pleasant con- 
versation, as if honey were only an in- 
cident of the visit. Slowly his argu- 
ments would lessen and he would usu- 
ally end by giving me an order for a 
ton or more, in all sizes of packages. 
This would happen in the same way, 
more or less, every year, and it usu- 
ally took a whole day, but I made the 
sale; it was worth while. He was al- 
ways sure that he secured the lowest 
price that I would be willing to make. 

Most grocers are good men to deal 
with. But we must convince them 
that our goods are pure, that they are 
cleanly put up, that they may guaran- 
tee them to their customers, and that 
we will gladly take back any goods 
which have the least defect. I re- 
member taking back one tin of honey, 
because a fastidious lady had found a 
bee’s wing in it. 

When this matter is thoroughly un- 
derstood, there is but little difficulty 
in selling honey. Honey! Who says 
there is anything better than honey? 
A!. we need, to secure sales, is to con- 
vince the people of its purity, and this 
cen be done if we only try. 

We always exchange any shop-worn 
goods for fresh ones, with the cus- 
temer who sells our honey. A soiled 
label makes the package unsaleable. 
Pv yourself in the retailer’s place 
anc treat him right. 


.dvertising.—This does not always 
large sums of money. One of 
leading educators whom you all 

‘w, told me of his own father sell- 
thousands of pounds of honey, 

"at at his home, because his apiary 

along one of the most traveled 

hways in the United States, and he 
a little sign, close by the apiary, 
“HONEY FOR SALE.” He has 
> Duy several tons of honey to sup- 
ment his own crop. The hives of 
ees do the advertising for him and 

traveling public, of course, takes 
ior granted that those bees produce 
ney. If we could take a hundred 
onies of bees with us when we sell 

‘oney, we would sell ten times more. 
Our largest local sales began after 

a meeting of the Warsaw Horticul- 
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tural Society, at our home, in 1884. 
This Society was next to the State 
Horticultural Association, in import- 
ance, though only a “local.”” They 
met successively at the homes of their 
members, for practical demonstra- 
tions and lectures. For the weeting 
in question, they had secured the ser- 
vices of a leading horticultural lec- 
turer, Mr. Periam, then editor of the 
Prairie Farmer. We had not given a 
thought to the possibility of this meet- 
ing being good advertising for us, al- 
though we had agreed to do some 
honey extracting before the members 
and give an apiary demonstration. 
Fortunately for us, a live business 
man of Keokuk, a city of 14,000, 
urged the merchants of the city to at- 
tend this meeting, saying that they 
would be well repaid for their time. 
We had a throng, not only of Illinois 
horticulturists, but of merchants in 
all sorts of products, some 500 peo- 
ple; and our apiary and our extract- 
ing were the town talk for several 
days. Most of these people saw 
something entirely new to them, and 
spread the information voluntarily 
and cheerfully. It was a great suc- 
cess, and we had not foreseen the re- 
sults in increased sales. 

I am telling this, simply to show 
what good may be done by judicious 
advertising, sometimes with little ex- 
pense. If you have the honey, if you 
put it up in attractive shape, very 
clean, of proper sizes for the demand, 
and if you hustle a little, you can sell 
tons and tons of it, at profitable 
prices. It is true that not all can do 
it, because not all are located where 
it is possible to reach the customer. 
Peekeepers in the localities where 
every acre isa honey producer, where 
cities are scarce, must use other 
means of advertising. I will speak of 
this a little farther. 

We need a good label, but to me a 
good label is not necessarily an ex- 
pensive one. It must exhibit the 
word “HONEY” in large letters. My 
reasoning is that people do not go to 
the grocery to buy honey as they yo 
to buy butter, potatoes, sugar, flour, 
eggs, etc. This is because honey has 
never been plentiful enough to be 
always on the grocer’s shelves. But 
America consumes fully 40 pounds of 
sugar for every pound of honey, and 
everybody knows that honey is the 
best of sweets. They need to be re- 
minded of the existence of honey. 
How many people buy honey regu- 
larly? One in a hundred? Hardly. 
That is why a showy “honey” label 
does better work than an ornamental 
one in which that word does not show 
at sight. No need of putting a lot of 
printing on it. They don’t read it. 
But we can enlighten them by hand- 
ing to them some printed explana- 
tions, profusely illustrated, so they 
may become interested. This has 
proven a good thing on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Although granulated 
honey has a better standing in Europe 
than it has here, it is necessary, there 
as here, to explain that not all honey 
is alike, that the man who has eaten 
buckwheat honey must not think that 
clover honey is adulterated, or that 
basswood honey is made with some 
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sort of lemonade, as suggested to me 
once. Until one goes about, selling 
honey, one does not realize the pro- 
found ignorance of the masses on the 
subject. If granulated honey is less 
appreciated here than in Europe, it 
is due to our own producers who, 
many of them, seem to be ashamed of 
their honey when it granulates. Yet 
no other product than pure honey 
possesses exactly this peculiarity, so 
it is an evidence of purity. 

The beekeepers in the favored re- 
gions of large honey production, but 
who are at a disadvantage when they 
wish to sell it, need to use printer’s 
ink, away from home, and organize in 
associations, to sell through a center, 
as they do indeed. But all beekeep- 
ers who have honey for sale, in any 
quantity, need the co-operation of 
others, not only in their locality, but 
in their State and in a country-wide 
organization, a National League, so 
they may learn the conditions of the 
crop, the prospect of the markets, 
the probable prices, etc. The lack of 
co-operation, in the old days, was the 
greatest drawback. Although we 
tried to get a general understanding 
with our neighbor beekeepers, some of 
them would inquire indirectly about 
our prices, in order to undersell us, 
claiming that they could not make 
sales unless they did so. It is a great 
mistake, for it forces prices down- 
wards. 


ITALY FEATURES THE BEE 


We are indebted to Dr. Alberico 
Molinari for a small Italian coin with 
a honeybee sucking at a flower, 
shown on one side. The picture 
shown herewith reproduces the coin 





Face of Italian coin showing honeybee 


at very nearly exact size. The value 
is equal to about two cents in our 
money. We would like very much to 
know whether any other country has 
ever featured the honeybee on any 
coin, paper money, postage stamp or 
official documents. Information on 
this point will be appreciated. 


DO BEES HEAR? 
By J. H. Tichenor 


The question, “Do Bees Hear?” 
page 399, is interesting. I have long 
ago concluded that they do hear, but 
admit that there is no positive proof. 
Let us make some comparisons among 
the animals and birds; do cows hear? 
Let me go out and call my cow, and 
if in hearing distance, she comes. Let 
any other member of the family call, 
and she will not move a hoof. Hence, 
the cow not only hears, but can dis- 
tinguish voices. Do hens hear? They 
come from all quarters at my call. 
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Fig. 1—Ivan Whiting’s apiary 


When a bee comes at you to sting, you 
understand her, don’t you? She says 
plainly, “I mean to sting you.” Still 
you don’t run. She perhaps returns 
to the hive for reinforcements and 
gets them’ quickly. I imagine that 
she reports about like this: “Say, fel- 
lows, there is a man out there, stone 
deaf, and sting-proof; got to have 
help.” 

You are all familiar with the heavy 
hum of the drone. You also recog- 
nize the merry hum of the worker, in 
fair weather and good honey flow; 
also their wailing, moaning sound 
when in distress. Now is it reasona- 
ble to suppose that bees are given all 
these means of expression (which we 
call noises because of our inability to 
understand their language), and not 
be able to hear? I have lived among 
the bees too long not to have seen 
them do things which require thought 
on their part, and communicate them 
to their fellow-beings, apparently be- 
fore the things could be accomplished. 

It is all right to discuss this ques- 
tion among ourselves; but I am going 
to keep this matter from my bees, lest 
they may think that we are presuming 
too largely upon their ignorance. 

Wisconsin. 


December 


GLIMPSES OF WISCONSIN BEE 
KEEPING 


Notes and Pictures Showing What 
Beekeepers Are Doing in 
the Badger State 


By H. B. McMurry 


The pictures on this and the fol- 
lowing page will give an idea of bee- 
keeping conditions in Wisconsin. 
These brief notes are designed to ex- 
plain the pictures. 

Fig. 1.—Yard of Ivan Whiting, Ply- 
mouth, Wis. 

Mr. Whiting came to us from Illi- 
nois, and has established himself as 
one of the most progressive beekeep- 
ers in his section. He secures uni- 
formly large crops, principally from 
white alsike and sweet clover and 

















Fig. 2.—Sheboygan County apiary of L. T. Bishop 














Fig. 3.—Mr, Kreiger keeps bees in the old way, straw skeps 


basswood. Aside from being instruc- 
tor in the high school, he finds time 
to assist very materially in the or- 
ganization work among beekeepers ct 
his county, and this year spent con- 
siderable time as a deputy inspec- 
tor. If Illinois has any more bee- 
keepers of the Whiting “brand” she 
will please send them along. 

Fig. 2.—The yard of L. T. Bishop, 
Sheboygan County. 

The picture was made last spring. 
The packing cases are still on. Mr. 
Bishop is one of a group of beekeep- 
ers whom I designate as “paper pack: 
ers.” They use what is known as 
the Schmidt packing case, which al- 
lows for no packing underneath, ¢x- 
cept a few sheets of tar paper, only 
3 inches around the hive with 6 or > 
inches on top. They leave the cov- 
ers sealed on. The hive is wrappee 
in paper, usually 6 to 10 ply, and the 
packing material is loose planer shav- 
ings. This method seems to be ver) 
sucessful in the hands of beekeepers 
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Fig. 4.—The Eskil packing case 


like Mr. Bishop, as it was with Mr. 
Schmidt, who worked out the system 
many years ago. These fellows laugh 
at the arguments put up by the “‘up- 
ward ventilators.” 

Fig. 3.—Mr. Kreiger’s yard at Rio, 
Kewaunee County. 

Mr. Kreiger keeps bees very suc- 
cessfully “the good old-fashioned 
way.”’ As shown in the picture, he 
uses the straw skep. He claims that 
the bees winter better in these than 
in modern hives, and he proves it by 
his experience. During the winter 
the bees are stored in a small house, 
the walls of which contain about 6 
inches of packing. Mr. Kreiger had 
a number of prime swarms in May. 
It is indeed interesting to find a bee- 
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of cloth, such as sacks, carpets and 
old coats, directly over the colony 
and then cover with a pack of saw- 
dust or leaves. They came very near 
convincing me that bees could not 
winter in northern Wisconsin with 
the covers sealed on. Shortly after 


my visit to the yard, I had an occa- 
sion to see some of the bees in my 
and having 


Shawano County yard, 
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inches on top. Mr. Gentz is a mem- 
ber of the group of “upward ventila- 
tors.”” He is in a section which pro- 
duces very fine crops of honey from 
wild raspberries and fireweed, as well 
as occasional crops from clover and 
basswood. He claims that experience 
demonstrates that bees wintered out 
of doors build up faster in the spring. 
This, no doubt, is accounted for by 

















Fig. 5.—Forest County yard in winter cases 


found them very contented and dry 
in spite of the sealed covers, I de- 
cided to investigate further. 

Fig. 5.—A corner of the yard of 

















Fig. 6.—D. A. Blanchard’s 


keeper who is making some success 
in keeping bees as they were kept 
h indreds of years ago. 
Fig. 4.—The Eskils, of Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan, wintering successfully 
of doors. 
‘he above packing case has been 
e abode of a thriving colony for the 
‘ast eight winters. These people are 
among a large group who advocate 
upward ventilation.” They remove 
all covers, place several thicknesses 


th 


yard in Langlade County 


Julius Gentz, Wabeno, Forest County, 
Wis. 

Mr. Gentz has made beekeeping his 
chief occupation for many years. He 
had 260 colonies this season. He 
winters some of them in cellars. For 
many years he has wintered 60 colo- 
nies in packing cases as shown above. 
He uses quadruple cases with no 
packing underneath the hives, except 
tar paper and only 8 or 4 inches of 
leaves around the hives and 6 or 8 


the protection which the packed colo- 
nies have during the spring. 

Fig. 6.—D. A. Blanchard’s yard at 
Antigo, Langlade County, Wis. 


Here the colonies are placed side 
by side, each alternate pair facing op- 
posite directions. The covers are left 
sealed on. The packing is planer 
shavings and 6 inches underneath, 
on the ends and top, all enclosed in 
roofing paper. An examination in 
March revealed that these bees had 
wintered in very fine condition. There 
was no moisture present, nor any 
other indications of poor winter con- 
ditions. 

Fig. 7.—At Laona, Forest County, 
Wis., I found Mr. G. J. Guenther win- 
tering bees very successfully in a 
large, well-lighted cellar, one part of 
which was used for a work shop. The 
picture shows a large box in which 8 
colonies are wintering. They are kept 
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Fig. 7.—Bees in box in well lighted cellar 
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in the dark by the cloth cover on the 
box, which also serves to help keep 
them warm when the cellar is too 
cold. He has practiced this method 
for a good many winters and finds it 
very successful. 


THAT NATIONAL TRADE-MARK 


Several months ago it was proposed 
that a trade-mark be established. for 
the American Honey Producers’ 
League. I agreed to design such a 
trade-mark, provided the beekeepers 
of the country would give their sup- 
port in suggesting what this trade- 
mark should consist of. 

The matter was given considerable 
discussion in the editorial columns of 
the bee journals, but our busy bee- 
keepers probably did not heed the 
matter or give it serious thought. 
only two or three suggestions were 
offered during these past months. 

While I have my own ideas in the 
matter, yet the question of a trade- 
mark affecting the honey industry of 
the nation, cannot be decided or sug- 
gested by one person. 

Many trade-marks now existing, 
used in connection with honey, have 
embodied in them one or more honey 
plants. I feel that honey plants 
should be omitted entirely from the 
trade-mark. It is entirely impossible 
to name a honey plant that is a ma- 
jor source of surplus honey in every 
State in the Union. 

To design a suitable trade-mark 
that will be adaptable to the entire 
country, is quite a task. Will you 
please offer your suggestions? 

C. W. Aeppler. 

Oconomowoc, Wis. 


It is vitally important that the 
American Honey ‘Producers’ League 
adopt a trade-mark for future ad- 
vertising campaigns. Now is your op- 
portunity to suggest ways, designs 
and wording for your trade-mark. 
Take advantage of the opportunity 
and send your suggestions to Mr. C. 
W. Aeppler, who is a practical bee- 
keeper and artist. 

This League is your League; use it 
and benefit by it. 


C. F. Muth, 
Chairman Advertising Committee, 
American Honey Producers’, 
League. 


FROM THE FAR WEST 


The west is not so wild any more, 
but there is still plenty of room out 
there. An extension man has to 
travel long distances and visit widely 
separated localities. Beekeeping 1s 
quite generally concentrated in fa- 
vorable situations in the valleys while 
there are large areas which at present 
would not support honey production 
on a profitable basis. H. A. Scullen 
was one of the first beekeeping spe- 
cialists employed by an agricultural 
college on the Pacific Coast. Al- 
though he had formerly lived in Ore- 
gon, he was a member of the faculty 
of the Iowa College of Agriculture 
when selected for the position of bee- 
keeping specialist for the Washing- 
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ton State College at Pullman. After 
several years of successful work in 
Washington he resigned to accept a 
similar position at the Oregon Col- 
lege, where he is <still stationed. 
Scullen is well known to the beekeep- 
ers of the west and we take this op- 
portunity to introduce him to our 
readers of other sections. 


SELLING HONEY 
By M. P. Woodworth 


I am not boasting that my method 
of selling direct to the consumer is 
altogether new. The main thing about 
it is that it works out for the products 
of my own apiary. Up to the present 
time I have sold 3,000 pounds of fine 
clover honey, locally. The honey is 
put up in five and ten-pound pails, one 
pound, one-and-one-half and three- 





H. A. Scullen 


pound jars, and attractively labeled. 
Every writer on the marketing of 
honey emphasizes the sale value of 
an honest label, and especially a label 
suggestive of the delicious sweet 
vithin its container. There must not 
be too much reading matter, as folks 
do not read all, especially the instruc- 
tions regarding the care of honey af- 
ter it granulates. One must talk a 
great deal, when conditions are ripe 
for talking. Bees and honey spell 
mystery to the average individual. Let 
the beekeeper expound the manifold 
mysteries of the hive and its occu- 
pants. A great deal of misunderstand- 
ing arises through lack of knowledge 
as to how honey is actualiy produced. 
Many a buyer is skeptical, he thinks 
there is something artificial about our 
honey. The fact that we have pure 
food laws and bee inspection does not 
dissipate his doubt. To sell honey one 
must establish faith in the purity of it. 
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Only yesterday a physician inquired 
of me about comb honey. He said 
he would like a few combs, as he 
knew it was the real article. 

To overcome such a state of mind 
I explain how honey is actually pro- 
duced, and I always carry photo- 
graphs of my apiary and small ex- 
hibits of extracting combs, fat with 
honey. It’s a real pleasure to see the 
feeling of confidence that comes as a 
result of the pictures. 


There is nothing I like better than 
to sell this finest of sweets. In fact, I 
am in love with honey. I have jars, 
pails and combs of it in conspicuous 
places about my home, where my eye 
can see and my mind contemplate its 
beauty. The presence of honey about 
the house serves another purpose—it 
keeps me enthusiastic over the work. 
Our frequent callers cannot resist 
buying, when they see such a tempt- 
ing article. 

As I live a short ways in the coun- 
try, on an important highway, my 
large “Honey for Sale” sign across the 
driveway halts many an autoist. I 
also conduct a roadside stand, where 
I display my apiary products in the 
various containers. I spend a por- 
tion of each day in the city, with my 
Ford touring car, at an important 
street intersection where the traffic 
is thickest. I manage to stay between 
11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Honey is in evi- 
dence on every available space in the 
car. I have two large honey signs, 
cne on the back curtain and one across 
the lower portion of the wind shield. 
The upper portion of the wind shield 
is bent down at right angles to make 
a shelf, and across this shelf I place 
my jars. The rear seat is stocked full 
of pails and jars of honey; pails are 
hung about on the outside. So the 
passing public knows there is honey 
for sale, and because it is attractive 
they want it. At times I go into va- 
rious offices with one-pound jars, and 
I am surprised how well the honey 
sells. The small jars serve as sam- 
ples, and orders come in later for 
larger quantities. 

I believe it would be wise to carry 
an observation hive somewhere on the 
car to attract attention and thereby 
stimulate buying. Extracting combs 
enclosed in glass to keep out dust 
would be an added feature. Some- 
one might suggest why not move the 
whole apiary down? No, not quite 
that. 

My honey is bringing a better 
price, I think, than most of the bee- 
keepers here are getting. Fifteen to 
twenty cents are the prices for ex- 
tracted honey. I am realizing from 
22 to 25 cents for most of my honey. 
The buying public is willing to pay a 
little more for looks than some bee- 
keepers realize. 

Wisconsin. 


CARNIOLAN BEES 


I have your letter asking for my 
opinion on the Carniolan bees. The 
Carniolan bees have been tried and 
condemned again and again by 4 
hasty jury. Their nature and effi- 
ciency have never been made a sub- 
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ject of thorough research, therefore, 
I hesitate to reopen the case. 

I believe there are varieties and 
races in bees just as in chickens, cat- 
tle, or pigs, each race fitted for a dif- 
ferent purpose, different climate, and 
different conditions, and to say that 
there should be just one race of bees 
for all the United States and that one 
is the most perfect everywhere under 
all conditions, is going against all 
experience in every branch of animal 
industry. 

I took up the study of Carniolan 
bees two years ago. I imported my 
stock and bred from it and raised 
honey with it in a special apiary. I 
am just beginning to find out their 
characteristics and it may be several 
years before I will be ready to make 
any definite statements concerning 
them. It is impossible to enter into 
details at present. I mention only a 
few points, which apparently are 
coming to the front: 

1. They are larger than other bees, 
and have longer tongues and can 
work on red clover. 

2. They gather proportionately 
more honey per colony than other 
races. 

3. They are the gentlest of all bees 
we have in the United States; abso- 
lutely quiet on the comb, not flying 
from the comb when handled, and we 
need no smoke when working with 
them. 

4, They are hardier than black or 
yellow bees and can stand at least 
two degrees more cold. 

5. On account of their quiet dis- 
position they winter very well. 

6. They hardly ever rob. 

7. Their queens are so prolific that 
they are superseded in the early sum- 
mer. 

8. They cannot be kept in a ten- 
frame Langstroth and nothing less 
than Dadant size of hive will do. 

9. Their management will differ 
radically from the management of 
Italian bees. 

These are the lines along which I 
am working now, and I will be too 
giad to send you further information 
when, after longer and closer inves- 
tigations I arrive at definite conclu- 
sions and can furnish proofs for the 
sume, Francis Jager, 

Minnesota. 


DECOY HIVES 
By Dr. Ransom A. Race 


arly in the spring I prepared some 
».es with an old brood comb and 
‘ed them in trees in the woods. 
- of these was placed about a mile 
rom my apiary on the 18th of May. 

following Sunday a friend and 
elf strolled over to see if there 
any signs of a bee about the box. 
first glance showed six or eight 
: flying about and my companion 
«, in a disgusted tone: “Blamed 
iew bees around here.” After watch- 
Ing them for a few minutes I became 
convinced they were “scouts” from 
some swarm then clustering some- 
where in the woods. Filling our pipes 
we sat down under a nearby tree to 
wait developments. In a very short 
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time every bee flying about the box 
left it; but in less than three minutes 
a slight buzzing sound was heard 
which kept increasing in volume and 
in almost no time the bees were seen 
coming down through the _ trees 
straight for the box, no time being 
wasted by them in taking possession. 

As soon as nearly all were in, the 
box was closed and taken home and 
they were hived in a Modified Dadant 
hive, which they have filled with comb 
and about 25 pounds of surplus 
honey,and that, too, during a season 
that has been almost an absolute fail- 
ure. 

They are splendid Italian bees, as 
well marked as any bees I have in my 
apiary. 

While this was taking place it was 
almost as interesting to watch the 
friend who was with me. Until then 
he had no interest in the bees, but, 
since then, his interest has grown un- 
til now he has bees of his own, and I 
really believe he has become as big 
a “bug’”’ as I am. 

Massachusetts. 


V 
HONEY PRODUCTION COSTS IN A 
SMALL APIARY 


By Elmer Beach 


Having just finished figuring cost 
on my honey production for this year, 
I thought you might be interested in 
seeing the figures. 

My little apiary is composed of 
eight colonies, five in old-style Dadant 
hives, two in 10-frame Langstroth and 
one in 8-frame, all located here in my 
home garden within ten feet of each 
other. 

The nature of stock investment, be- 
ing of wood, and necessarily kept well 
covered and protected, and when that 
wood is covered thick with wax it is 
still less destructible, I finally decided 
that 5 per cent depreciation, same as 
on wood buildings, would be about 
right, instead of the 10 per cent al- 
lowed on most classes of equipment. 
While these stacks may be termed 
equipment, the charge is always based 
on the “probable life of the asset in 
use,” and I presume unless something 
unusual happens that most of the 
stack equipment will be in use at the 
end of 20 years. Therefore in this 
cost work I depreciate the stack at 
that rate, 5 per cent, instead of 10 per 
cent. 

Some may not agree with me in 
capitalizing the work of the bees in 
combs. But I insist on that. If my 
bees spend their time this season cre- 
ating 100 new combs, this season 
should have the credit. Because they 
are going to remain right on in use 
for twenty years more. They will 
never need building again, and by 
capitalizing them and then spreading 
the amount over 20 years as a depre- 
ciation charge on stack investment, 
that makes each year stand its own 
part of that investment. I may be a 
little high, but I would hate to un- 
dertake making one for 50 cents. I 
feel that my charge is about right, 
when compared with the cost of alum- 
inum combs. 
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My Central Plant Investment 
Small honey house, valued at_$100.00 


Extractor and small tools ____ 56.40 
Total investment ______-- $156.40 
I figure depreciation as allowed 
by the Government. 
5 per cent on building __-- 5.00 
10 per cent on other equip- 
ee a ese ee 5.64 


Annual depreciation charge_$10.64 
This plant has been in use for 
4 years, total depreciation 


Ser Gime 9h GOS .onnccnncs 42.56 
Sound value of central plant 
SS SERRE SLO. $113.84 


On which I have figured inter- 
est at 6 per cent. 


My Stack Investments 
8 hives complete __________- $ 80.75 


4 extra bodies, complete _.___ 22.05 
20 supers, complete ______-- 79.90 
I have also capitalized the bees 

and their work in building 

combs as follows: 
8 colonies of bees at $5 ____ 40.00 
110 brood combs at 50c each 

for Dadant and 40c each 

Tor TORII 2... neon 52.00 
210 extracting combs at 20 

NI oi crete cn ch esa ik 46.50 


Total stack investment __.$321.20 
While the Government allows 
10 per cent depreciation on 
almost every kind of equip- 
ment, hives are in the nature 
of a building, and probably 
about as durable, and I have 
charged the same deprecia- 
tion as on frame buildings, 
which gives annual deprecia- 
tion charge of 5 per cent on 


stack investment _____---- 15.77 
Some of this equipment is in 

use four years, some three 

and some less. 

Total depreciation for time 

oR se RE FOES FPR 44.52 
Leaving net sound value of in- 

MAMI ee a $276.68 
On which I am entitled to in- 

SOHN cocnecuscocamae 16.82 


On the basis of the following figures 
I figure out my costs as follows: 


Debits 
270 pounds honey in the hives 
Nov. 1, 1920, at 10c...... $ 27.00 


Yard labor, estimated at $3.50 28.00 


Insurance and taxes, estimated 4.00 
Rent of apiary site, estimated — 8.00 
4 new queens raised and used 

in the yard, ot $1 ........ 4.00 
1 new queen purchased and 

NE SE ID oat cherie 1.25 
170 five-pound pails used ___._ 17.00 
Labor and expense extracting 

OGG WER 26.<.ccsdnne 8.23 
20 pounds sugar fed ____---- 1.20 
Depreciation on central plant. 10.64 
Depreciation on stack ___-_--- 15.77 
Interest on central plant in- 

vestment, sound value ___- 6.88 
Interest on stack investment, 

SOE SE cen dwccanenen 16.82 


Total cost of production_~_$148.79 
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Against this gross cost I 
have the following credits: 


Credits 
5 new queens raised for use or 
mrerénse, at $1 ....-::: 8 §.00 
8 frames of brood taken for 
OO EEE Ee 8.00 
1 swarm taken for increase _-_ 5.00 


33 new brood combs built dur- 
ing the season, at 40c and 


50c added to investments __ 14.60 
100 new extracting combs built 

during season, at 20 and 

25c added to investments__ 23.80 


8.7 pounds cappings wax at 25c 2.15 
310 lbs. of honey left on hives 
Ser wie 66 OOS .........<.. 31.00 
Total credits for season ___$ 89.55 
Either taken for investments 
or chargeable against future 
operations, leaves 
Net cost of production ____$ 59.24 
My honey was all extracted and put 
up in 5-pound pails delivered to the 
honey house ready to hand out. Pro- 
duction amounted to: 
White clover honey produced 
564% lbs. 
Mixed light amber fall honey 
290% lbs. 


EE 854% lbs. 
Average net cost of production, 

per 100 pounds __________ $6.93 

In my small apiary, handled at odd 
times, it has been necessary to esti- 
mate the item of production, labor 
taxes and insurance. The item of 
labor I have based on the figures 
given by H. C. Dadant in the June 
issue, covering 550 colonies for 1919 
and 700 colonies for 1920, the highest 
average there used being $3.00. So I 
think I have my estimate high enough. 
Taxes, insurance and site rent may be 
a little high, but will do. 

For my own personal satisfaction, 
I have kept cost figures on each indi- 
vidual colony. There is one striking 
thing I observe. Individual produc- 
tion runs high for the Dadant hives, 
but lower for the Langstroth. Be- 
sides, I cut queen cells an average of 
3 times for each Langstroth colony to 
keep my bees together, but cut no 
queen cells in the Dadant, and had but 
one swarm. Results are proportion- 
ate. 


My colonies are numbered consecu- 
tively. D used with a number indi- 
cates Dadant hive, L, a Langstroth, 
and numerals following the letter in- 
dicate number,of frames. 


Pro- Cost 
duction. per 100 
No. 1D—Worked every 
IN. 5 ii 228% $ 4.28 
No. 2D—(Swarmed)__ 78 (ul 
No. 3D—(Only strong 6 
frame nucleus’. at 
opening of clover). 70% 12.16 
No. 5D—Gave 4 frames 
brood and 3 queens 
for increase) _____ 196 3.80 
No. 6L10—Worked all 
A 5 oe ee oe a 79% 13.29 
No. 7D—(8 frames nu- 
cleus divided in half 
| 26 11.80 
No. 8L10 — Worked 
right through ~___- 90% 9.19 
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No. 10L8 — Worked 
right through _____ 56% 10.48 
Grouping the 5 Dadant hives to- 

gether, which included 1 4-frame nu- 

cleus and one 6-frame nucleus at the 
beginning of clover, in one group, and 
the 3 Langstroth, which were all full 
colonies, 2 10-frame and 1 8-frame, 

I got the following results: 

Average production per colony— 
EEG es 120 lbs. 
RIED, ists cgstnticessnieniorniite 75% lbs. 

Average cost of production per 100 
pounds— 

NN ei er ert te ae $5.74 

REE eae 10.94 

So much for my costs the first sea- 
son, running almost exclusively for 
extracted honey, without attempting 
much increase. 

I feel quite good over the season’s 
outcome. I have no very great ex- 
pense after my honey is on the shelf, 
and have sold my clover at an aver- 
age price of 29c a pound, and the fall 
honey at 24%c, so I have come out 
all right on my little bunch of bees. 

Michigan. 


MULLINS CELL-BUILDING NUR- 
SERY AND MATING HIVE 


By Jes Dalton 


Having experimented and used this 
hive two years with uniform success, 
I believe a description will be of in- 
terest to American Bee Journal read- 
ers. The idea came from Mr. O. L. 
Mullins, of Uniontown, Pa., formerly 
President of the Kansas Beekeepers’ 
Association. 

To build it, use the old “Long Idea”’ 
plan. For convenience use 24 close- 
spaced or 21 wide-spaced frames. I 
always use wide spacing in every- 
thing. Build it so three 8-frame su- 
pers will exactly set on top of it 
side by side. Leave a good-sized en- 
trance at each end. 

Now build in solid excluders at the 
points that come just under the edges 
of the center super; I tear up an or- 
dinary wood and wire excluder and 
use the wires, furnishing a perfect 
excluder without any extra hindrance 
tc bees and ventilation. This divides 
the 21-frame compartment into 3 
nearly equal 7-frame parts; the cen- 
tral part having no entrance except 
through the excluder. 


Stocking 


Stock with two good colonies, head- 
ed by young queens of quiet disposi- 
tion, putting a queen and unsealed 
brood in each end. Place combs of 
sealed honey and sealed brood in cen- 
ter part. Put covers on ends, and 
super on center part, and fill out with 
frames of emerging brood, even if 
you have to borrow some from other 
colonies. 


Operating 

It is now ready for use. Graft cells 
(10 to 40) in center of super, using 
any method you choose (dry grafting 
can be used to get started). I use 
the Doolittle system. I use several of 
these hives and graft, in sone one, 
every other day, transferring started 
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cells to other building and finishin; 
colonies of this same type. Keep ex- 
changing the brood combs in super 
that have hatched for combs ot 
emerging brood with the queens down 
in the ends. 

This keeps a fresh supply of nurse 
bees up around the cells all the time. 
and confines all operations to the top 
super, and this saves lifting a super 
to hunt “wild cells” that they might 
have built over the unsealed brood in 
the combs you brought up. 


Advantages 


I hardly know where to start in 
enumerating its advantages over any 
other system I ever tried out. To be- 
gin with, it is perfectly balanced, 
timed or primed all the time. For 
ideal cell building and nursing you 
have that double force of nurse bees 
backed by the heat of the two colo- 
nies, and a double field force that 
brings in honey all the time if there 
is any. 

It is double queen-right, thus giving 
the best impulse to proper cell build- 
ing. It is semi-automatic in that it 
sorts the nurse and field bees, the 
former remaining up on the emerging 
brood around the cells and the latter 
occupying the compartment near the 
entrance around the queen, if you 
keep it leak proof. 

And as it is natural for bees to car- 
ry honey up and to store it in cells 
from which brood has just emerged, 
there is a steady flow of honey up 
around those cells all the time. 

As the whole outfit gets more pow- 
erful, as the flow advances, you can 
keep raising the super you are oper- 
ating on and putting empties under 
it. They may fill one in a few days 
and you may have to even super the 
end compartments over the queens. 

You may now have a colony with 
some hundred pounds of honey, 2 
to 30 frames of brood, bees in propor- 
tion, and if there is a more ideal place 
or plan to raise cells I would like to 
hear of it. 

It will store more honey than 
any other colony in the yard, while 
turning off cells by the hundred. 

As a Mating and Increase Hive _ 

Build and stock exactly as for cel: 
building. Put a tight division boar 
in center of an 8-frame super. Nai’ 
screen wire over bottom of it, nal’ 
ing to division board at bottom. Bor 
a small entrance hole at opposite end 
of super for flight holes or entrance. 

Stock this super with 3 good fram: 
of emerging brood and bees on eat 
side, from same colony. Insert rip 
cell in either side. Warmth and odo 
come up from below. In a few day 
you have two laying queens in supe! 
all with odor of parent colony. Y*« 
can take them out with frames ‘ 
brood and bees, to ship, or requec' 
or increase, and restock super fro 
queens below, add fresh cells and | 
right ahead. 

I have taken a queen out of one 
those, with 2 frames of brood and a 
hering bees, and requeened a colo 
at once, right in the midst of robbin 
killing old queen and smoking all bees 
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down, and placing these two frames 
with queen between them in center of 
super, on top of colony, in the middle 
of the day, with no caging or news- 
paper either. If you use the two up- 
per queens this way, you now have 
a field force from 5 laying queens, all 
left on one stand and all of the same 
colony, odor, etc. 
As an Experimental Hive 

It is a fine hive with which to study 
the nature of bees. Some are lots 
better cell starters than others, some 
better nurses and some are not good 
for either (get rid of these). It isa 
great drone conserver. You can place 
a frame of sealed drones in there and 
when you take the lid off you have a 
regular swarm of drones. Can lift 
a super of fresh grafted cells off, take 
out the combs on one side, over the 
cells, and watch the nurse bees work, 
and go and come from those cells. 

While I do not expect breeders of 
the magnitude of Mr. Wing, of Cali- 
fornia, would take to this plan, I be- 
lieve it would do the trick for Mr. F. 
Dundas Todd, of Ontario, who in the 
September issue of the American Bee 
Journal, pages 361-2, told of keeping 
the finest records I had ever seen, but 
was never able to raise a queen from 
those heavy producers; especially if 
he would build it double-walled and 
pack it. 

Louisiana. 


AN ANTISEPTIC FOR BEE DIS- 
EASES 


By Arthur C. Miller 


Last spring Mr. F. Dundas Todd, of 
Victoria, B. C., sent me particulars of 
the Lewis treatment for European 
foulbrood and at the same time say- 
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ing it was equally efficacious in the 
treatment of American foulbrood. 
Later I had correspondence with both 
Mr. W. H. Lewis, the discoverer of its 
application to bees, and Mr. W. J. 
Sheppard, Chief Inspector of Apiaries 
of British Columbia. 

So many cures have been offered, 
many of which I have tested and 
found wanting, that naturally I was 
skeptical about this. But it was so 
well and confidently recommended 
that I tried it, and tried it carefully, 
first exactly as recommended, and 
then varied it until I was sure about 
every particular. 

The article from Mr. Sheppard, in 
November number, gives all import- 
ant particulars, so I will not repeat 
them, but just cite some observations. 

“B,-K.”’ was not available here, but 
I found a chemist who knew all about 
it and he told me it was a strong solu- 
tion of sodium hypochlorite and is 
made as given in Mr. Sheppard’s arti- 
cle. It is the home-made solution 
which I have used. It is so cheap that 
its cost need not enter into the con- 
sideration of the treatment. 

After the solution is made, keep it 
corked, and when using it wear old 
clothes, because it is a powerful 
bleaching agent. It is non-poisonous 
and non-irritating, on the contrary, 
it is a good sterilizing agent for cuts 
and abrasions. 

In applying it on infected combs a 
common bush sprayer is used. These 
may be bought at an agricultural 
warehouse and cost here 50c. An in- 
spector having much work to do had 
better have one made of brass or cop- 
per, because the tin ones soon rust 
out. 

It is wise to catch and cage the 
queen at the start and release her 





Double colony used for cell building. In addition to 300 queens, over 








250 pounds of honey 


was produced 
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when through, because she often runs 
out with the bees and does not always 
find her way back. The bees are 
shaken from a comb and the comb is 
sprayed on both sides and then re- 
turned to the hive. Each comb is 
treated in the same way. The bees 
keep moving away from the sprayed 
combs, but soon go back onto them. 
They lick up all drops of the liquor. 
When all combs are back in the hive 
and most of the bees are back in, the 
queen may be released. I found the 
full strength solution killed most of 
the eggs, or at least they disappeared, 
and this was an advantage, for it was 
equal to dequeening for three days, 
and gave the bees a chance to clean 
up. 
We have here a virulent type of 
European foulbrood and it is hard to 
combat, but the spray treatment does 
it thoroughly. In mild cases or when 
the disease has just appeared, one 
spraying is sufficient, but if the dis- 
ease has been running for some time 
and there are many sealed cells, and 
particularly if the colony is weak in 
bees, several subsequent sprayings 
are necessary. This is because the 
gas does not penetrate and sterilize 
the sealed cells and as soon as they 
are opened by the bees reinfection oc- 
curs. 

Here is the description of an ex- 
periment on a number of treatments 
and results. Eight colonies were in- 
fected, some mildly, some rotten with 
the virulent type. One treatment 
sufficed with all the mildly infected 
colonies, but several, three to four, at 
intervals of three to six days, were 
necessary with the others. Two bad 
cases received several treatments 
each and almost cleaned up, one hav- 
ing but two or three infected cells on 
each comb. These colonies were then 
allowed to remain undisturbed to act 
as a “control,” as the scientists say. 
The disease began to spread until 
they were as bad as at first, literally 
rotten with the disease. 

There seems no doubt but that the 
chlorine gas does destroy all germs it 
comes in contact with, and for me 
European foulbrood has lost its ter- 
ror. I was not able this year to test 
it on American foulbrood. I have 
spores of that disease and another 
year shall infect a colony or colonies 
and try it out. Dr. Phillips is skep- 
tical as to its efficacy on American 
foulbrood, because the spores get into 
the honey, and so are beyond the 
reach of the spray. The Canadians 
say it works as well on American foul- 
brood as on European foulbrood. Let 
us hope we are as successful, but 
American foulbrood is not half the 
trouble the other is. 

Rhode Island. 


French Bee Book 

We have ordered from France half 
a dozen copies of ‘Le Mystere des 
Abeilles,’’ mentioned in the editorials 
of October, page 395. The price of 
the book is about $1 in paper covers. 
We have a couple of orders for them 
already. Who wants more? First 
come, first served. 
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UNEDITED LETTERS OF HUBER 
(Continued from November) 


Causes of Swarming—Royal Cells— 
Jealousy of the Queen—tTravel 
Supplies of the Swarms 


Lausanne, June 30, 1828. 

You are a musician, my dear girl; 
if I had known that you had bees at 
Bois d’Ely and swarms to expect, I 
would have called upon your sensi- 
tiveness and upon your ear for music 
for an observation which I have often 
made and which might have interested 
you as it did me; let us hope that it is 
not too late. 

Let us suppose that you have just 
heard the charivari which indicates 
everywhere the issue of a swarm; you 
come running to witness it; there it 
is above your head. I see you in the 
midst of many bees, enjoying this fine 
sight, without being frightened by 
the tumultuous bustle of so many be- 
ings which, we are told, are armed 
with stings that are so dangerous— 
but do not believe it. 


It has been recognized—and those 
who know how to care for them will 
tell you—that bees are never milder 
than on the days when they swarm. 
Yet to secure their swarms people 
treat them in a manner that might ir- 
ritate them. Those bees, so irascible 
and vindictive, are never thus in such 
an occasion and when the proposition 
is swarming, the redoubtable sting is 
neither felt nor seen. 

Take note, I pray you, of a truly 
balsamic odor which spreads about 
you; the odor of honey, which this re- 
calls, often allays their anger. I 
have caused many fights to end by 
throwing a few drops of honey upon 
bees which appeared to be furious. 
Is honey, for them, when it is scat- 
tered in their atmosphere, a talisman 
which brings them back to their nat- 
ural gentleness and keeps them from 
becoming angry? 


Do you hear any discord in this 
numerous concert? This soft hum- 
ming is, to my sense of hearing, com- 
posed only of accurate tones. This 
aerial music goes straight to my 
heart; I acknowledge that I never 
heard it indifferently; is it possible 
that what I find in it expressive, 
touching, melancholy and even sol- 
emn, comes only from myself or my 
imagination? I will not deny the 
natural exaltation which rises within 
me through this interesting event and 
this apparent ‘agreement in will and 
sentiment in. beings which are placed 
(by us it is true) almost at the foot 
of the scale. 


Although I have not said a word to 
you about it, I am sure that you will 
divine at least one of the reasons 
which cause the periodical departure 
of swarms; that which is true, wise, 
useful, may be often foreseen. To 
help you a little, however, permit me 
to use a comparison which is within 
reach of the master and of the pupil 
and convenient for both. 

If you had been but a simple shep- 
herdess, would your kindness and 
your natural reasoning allow you to 
retain your sheep or your goats within 
a space of pasture that could feed but 
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half of them? No, doubtless you 
would not doom them to the horrors 
of famine. It is to preserve the bees 
from this danger that nature has in- 
structed them to seek, like nomad 
tribes, a salvation in periodical mi- 
grations. 


The queen, which you know only by 
reputation, is the motive which directs 
the multitude, whose mother she is. 
They say that she can produce, in a 
year, from sixty to eighty thousand 
brood. This is enough to make up the 
swarm which is, the following year 
and perhaps sooner, to seek far away 
the sustenance necessary to the 
keeping of the new population. 

(Note of the translator.—Huber 
did not yet know, as we do now, that 
the queen lays hundreds of thousands 
of eggs, instead of tens of thousands, 
neither did he know that which was 
learned later by the introduction of 
bees of different colors, that bees live 
enly a short time in summer, an aver- 
age of about 45 days.) 

As the substances which are suit- 
able for the food of bees cannot be 
increased indefinitely in a limited 
space, they have been taught to seek 
far away the food which is required 
for a constantly growing population; 
it is for this that wings have been 
given them, with the knowledge for 
using them. Let us study now what 
has been prepared to determine their 
migration. 


Accept my word, dear girl, until 
you see it with your own eyes. I as- 
sure you that I have not accepted 
anything till I have secured positive 
proof. The care with which Burnens 
has informed his master ahd friend 
has been a great help in this occasion. 

But I must ask of you here again 
much faith and docility; for will you 
readily believe that an insect, a sim- 
ple bee be susceptible to jealousy? 
You must accept this statement, for 
nothing is truer; all you require is 
the evidence. For this purpose a few 
details are necessary. 

You know that a wax-comb is com- 
posed of a greater or less number of 
contiguous cavities which have been 
named cells; it is in those little lodges 
that the bees deposit their crops of 
honey or of pollen and that the 
queen lays her eggs when they are fit 
to receive them. 

Have you noticed some openings 
much larger than the cells and with 
no regularity about them? They are 
not the result of accident; the bees 
have left those spaces in the thickness 
of the combs. Through this arrange- 
ment, whenever they are in a hurry 
to travel over both sides, they can do 
it much more promptly than if they 
had to go around the edge of the 
comb. It is, if you please, like pub- 
lic squares or alleys; in our cities sim- 
ilar spaces have the same _ utility. 
Among the bees they have still an- 
other; it is there that they build the 
royal cells of which you have prob- 
ably heard. In their original shape, 
those cells resemble an acorn cup, 
later they will become, as the work 
progresses, inverted pyramids, at first 
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more or less truncated. It is whey 
the royal cell is only in the shape « ¢ 
# cup and is not deeper than two . 

three lines (one-fourth to one-sixi); 
inch), that it may receive the egy: 
that the queen lays in it, perhaps in 
passing, while she goes from one side 
of the comb to the other. I am in- 
clined to believe that it is a trick de- 
vised by the architect bees. Tha 
which confirms this conjecture is tha 
the bees, being unable to build. the 
royal cells horizontally in the comb 
and give the same direction to the 
pyramidal part without extending it 
too far between the parallel combs, in 
the space reserved for passage, could 
do nothing better than fasten the 
royal cell cups vertically, under the 
edge of the spaces intended for pas- 
sage; then the pyramidal part could 
be fastened to the cup and extended 
vertically in the open space below. 

There is another reason which ex- 
plains fairly well why the royal cells 
must not be built in the thickness of 
the comb. The queens, larger and 
longer than the workers for whom the 
ordinary cells are intended, would not 
find in them a space sufficient for 
their ulterior development. 

The queens, in a hurry for laying 
and finding all the small cells occu- 
pied, pass to the other side of the 
comb through one of these passages, 
but perceiving the orifice of the out- 
lined cells, insert their abdomen into 
them after having ascertained that 
they are not already occupied; they 
fall thus in the snare which has been 
prepared for them. 


As fast as the small cells are 
emptied, through the hatching of the 
worker bees, the queen lays in them, 
as well as in the different cell cups 
which she finds open and empty. Her 
eggs will produce successively royal 
larve and nymphs more or less ad- 
vanced. It is not only by supplying 
a broader and differently located 
lodging that the bees bring to tle 
queenly condition those which were 
intended only for simple workers. < 
more exquisite food, perhaps more 
stimulating and more _ abundan', 
brings about the extension of the 
queen organs in the cradle and espe- 
cially the development of the sexu 
organs. Mr. Bonnet, during the vi 
which he paid me at Pregny, saw 
one of my hives, from which I had 1°- 
moved the queen, more than 20 roy! 
cells begun. 

A very singular and very impo! - 
ant thing which has not been su! 
ciently noticed and of which I und 
stand but now the usefulness, Is ' 
perfect coincidence of the laying 
drone eggs, always observed in + 
season of swarming, with the bui- 
ing of royal cells. A secret link : 
suredly exists between these 1 
great preparations. 

Here we are again reduced to ‘ 
miration, is it not enough? With: 
this arrangement the young que: 
would run the risk of never becom 
mothers, or of securing but impert: 
mating in case their fecundat’ | 
should be too long delayed (See nv’ 
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letter.—Ed.), but, as has been said, 
everything is in harmony in the nat- 
ural history of bees. 

Follow me another moment and you 
will see a new point. 

For me to have told you that 
queens were susceptible to jealousy, 
I must have very evident proofs to 
give you of so singular a thing. 

By what means can they be brought 
to that and how can a feeling of jeal- 
ousy and irritation be inspired in 
them, through the accomplishment of 
the views that Nature intended? 

Let us return to the royal cells; it 
is there that the thread starts which 
will lead us out of this labyrinth. 
Their construction cannot be instan- 
taneous; several days are needed dur- 
ing which many workers are em- 
ployed successively to build a pyramid 
out of that which at first was shaped 
only like an acorn cup. 

The queen, after having deposited 
her egg at the bottom of the cup, con- 
tinued to lay elsewhere very peace- 
ably without giving the least sign of 
alarm; it was only when the pyramid 
was finished that we noticed in her 
bearing a beginning of restlessness. 
The royal larva was then filling the 
cell to its extremity, she was about 
to pass to the state of nymph, during 
which she has no longer need of any 
food. The closing of the cell at that 
time proves it incontestably. 

The agitation of the queen in- 
creased as fast as the young larva 
grew towards its goal; from a very 
noticeable displeasure the queen 
passed very quickly to anger, and it 
is not to be doubted that her rival was 
the object of it. 

When we see her bending her en- 


ergy upon her destruction and killing’ 


her in her cradle when the bees do 
not put any obstacles in the way of 
this fury, do you not recognize that 
the most cruel jealousy has been the 
only incentive of it? The intention 
of nature would not be fulfilled if 
that of the queen was accomplished; 
if she could kill her rivals in infancy 
there would be no hopes for swarms, 
ani the colony would perish; the 
Workers taught by kind Nature to op- 
pose this, do it effectively, by sur- 
rounding the royal cells with guards 
numerous enough to prevent the ef- 
fe! of the queen’s rage; they always 
suc-eed in doing so by opposing her 
approach without ever using their 
Sivz against this mother so cher- 
ished; they succeed in drawing or 
driving her away, by climbing on her 
bac: and striking her with their an- 
ten 2, which is now known to be a 
very expressive language. 
_ -¢ bees, the ants, like all the be- 
in. which live in association and 
Whose operations require a sort of 
co)-ert, must understand each other 
aii: have some means of communicat- 
ine ‘o one another their thoughts, their 
needs, their desires, their fears and 
above all their dangers. Among in- 
Sects which we have observed, the 
repeated and varied touching of the 
antenng warn them and instruct them 
01 what they need to know. 

Another means of information in- 
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structs the bees of that which inter- 
ests the queen; I have made sure of 
that in case of her death or her dis- 
appearance. To convince oneself of 
this, it is only necessary to remove 
the queen from the bees; one will see 
nothing in the first moments to prove 
that her loss has been detected, but 
at the end of a half hour one cannot 
doubt it. The confusion which reigns 
in the hive, the abandoning of the 
brood, the running about of the work- 
ers, their precipitate flight at undue 
hours, their researches around the 
hive, later the re-establishment of 
good order and especially the prepara- 
tions which they make to rear another 
queen prove that they have perceived 
the loss, but do not explain how. 

It is always the old queen that leads 
the first swarm; she goes with it 
after showing by her growing agita- 
tion that she gives up to the terror 
caused by the existence of young 
rivals in the cradles, but as she does 
not wait until they have reached the 
end of their growth and can leave the 
royal cell, she goes with her swarm 
without having done any harm to her 
young rivals; murder takes place only 
after the departure of the old queen. 
The one who succeeds immediately 
finds rivals, at her birth, they are very 
dangerous for her; their age about 
equal to hers does not permit her to 
wait until they also hatch, but she 
pounces .upon the still sealed cells, 
pierces them and kills with her sting 
the royal nymphs of which she per- 
ceives the existence through some un- 
known sense. 

The appearing of royal cells and 
the jealousy which they inspire in the 
reigning queens are therefore truly 
that which procures the accomplish- 
ment of the views of Nature and the 
means employed by the latter to in- 
duce the bees to fly away from their 
native home and seek their conserva- 
tion by periodical migrations. 

I thought that I had seen and 
faithfully described everything that 
has reference to the natural history 
of swarms; that which has just hap- 
pened to me proves that one can 
never be too careful or too modest. 
I find in a forgotten memorandum of 
mine the detail of an observation 
which had taken my attention in the 
old days and of which I had not re- 
tained the recollection; it is dated of 
the year 1816. 


That year which has properly been 
called the year of famine, did not 
open in Geneva as likely to be as 
fatal to bees as it was to all our crops. 

The fine blooming of the early 
spring, the warm and moist tempera- 
ture which reigned at that epoch 
caused the honey and pollen to 
abound in the blossoms. The drones, 
which appeared early in all our hives, 
announced early swarms; that expec- 
tation was realized; I never saw so 
many; 10 or 12 hives which I had at 
the end of winter multiplied by the 
end of June to the number of 60. 

I was then using leaf hives, glassed 
only at their posterior end. That is 
where our attention was directed, 
‘when we recognized the well-known 
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signs of swarming; that moment is 
when all the bees, excited by the ir- 
ritation of their queen, think only of 
following her, leaving their native 
home and going elsewhere for a new 
country. ‘That is what every one 
knew, or should have known, accord- 
ing to the excellent memoirs of Reau- 
mur. 

Let us see what will happen to 
those fugitives, leaving foolishly 
their apparently well furnished 
homes, supplied with everything that 
they needed, to prefer to it such 
homes as they would accidentally find 
and which would undoubtedly be lack- 
ing in what would be to their con- 
venience. 

What will happen to them if the 
weather changes at the moment of 
their entrance into a tree trunk or ia 
the cavity of a rock, especially if the 
bad weather is prolonged 5 or 6 days? 
That is not difficult to divine; they 
will starve infallibly. Their greatest 
torment will be the discouragement 
into which they will fall when they 
will see that their queen, finding no 
cells in which to lay her eggs, will be 
compelled to drop them in the air, 
and consequently that all hope of 
posterity will vanish. (This discour- 
agement in similar cases has been ob- 
served by others). 

No, no. it is not at a time when 
these beings which prove of so great 
an interest to us have the greatest 
need of a superior direction that it is 
refused to them. 

When the bees: are about to leave 
their home forever, when everything 
seems to be in confusion among 
them, one can see them pounce upon 
the combs in which the honey has 
been stored, which are always the 
farthest away from the entrance. We 
have seen them entirely strip 3 large 
combs of honey in a few minutes. 
Time pressed, it was necessary to fol- 
low the queen, and they knew it. 

We made this observation on so 
large a number of swarms in 1816 
and since that date, that I have no 
doubts whatever upon this matter. 

(To be continued) 


/ 


BEESTINGS AS CURE VW 
By A. F. Bonney 


When first the writer began in bee- 
keeping, the bee journals were filled 
with accounts of cures of rheuma- 
tism by the use of beesting poison, 
commonly supposed to be formic acid. 
He combated this idea, and it was not 
long before such articles became rare. 
Recently, however, one appeared in 
the American Bee Journal, and 
wish to advance a few ideas to com- 
bat the fallacy, for such the medical 
men generally consider it, if we ex- 
cept our friends, the Homeopaths. 

Rheumatism has always been the 
despair of physicians, of the Tradi- 
tion or Regular school, the “Allo- 
paths,” so called. For generations 
the disease was supposed to be due to 
uric acid in the blood, but that theory 
was long since abandoned, and we 
now know that it is caused by the ab- 
sorption into the circulation of. poi- 
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sonous material, pus, from some part 
of the body; decayed teeth, tonsils, 
liver, kidneys, in fact any part of the 
body may be the cause; any “treat- 
ment” which does not remove the 
cause will fail of permanent results. 
This has been demonstrated so many 
times that it is, I believe, unques- 
tioned. 


No matter how subject to rheuma- 
tism an individual may be, there are 
times when he is entirely free of. pain, 
and the last remedy he took gets cred- 
it for the “cure.’”’ However, it is but 
a question of time before there will 
be another attack, when other reme- 
dies will be used; a “patent” nostrum, 
a “rheumatic ring” made of iron, and 
sold at from 50 cents to $5; a horse- 
chestnut or potato carried in the 
pocket, hot baths, beestings, or some 
of the “pathys.” That they all fail 
the prevalence of the disease is proof. 

But this article has to deal with the 
beesting cure, and in this question, as 
in all others, we must go down to 
fundamentals. Medical men, of the 
Traditional school, studying the mat- 
ter, found that a treatment by a se- 
rum to antagonize the mixed infec- 
tion of the rheumatic poison, gave 
good results, but was not entirely 
safe, and the matter of a radical cure 
of rheumatism is still an open ques- 
tion. It is hoped that further inves- 
tigation will develop a certain rem- 
edy. 

Let us now see where the idea of 
a cure by the use of beestings orig- 
inated. Along about one hundred 
years ago a Dr. Hahnemann, of Leip- 
sic, conceived the idea that any drug 
given a person which would produce 
certain symptoms in them would cure 
a disease which gave rise to similar 
symptoms. “Similia similibus curan- 
tur,” or “like cures like’’; therefore, 
a drug which would produce a fever 
would cure a condition of the system 
which gave rise to fever; and a medi- 
cine which produced a certain kind of 
a swelling would cure a disease caus- 
ing such a swelling; therefore, as the 
sting of a bee caused a swelling sim- 
ilar to swelling caused by rheuma- 
tism, the sting of a bee would “cure” 
rheumatism, and should, more logic- 
ally, cure urticaria, or “hives.” 

Those were the days before tiie 
medical world found that many dis- 
eases are caused by germs, a fact 
which is not now contradicted, except, 
of course, by uninformed persons. 

Not only was Dr. Hahnemann’s 
idea based gn a wrong premise, but 
his remedies were given oftimes in 
infinitesimal doses. He took an herb 
and extracted the juice, and this he 
called ‘‘Mother Liquor.” It was not 
standardized, as all drug remedies are 
today. In other words, a fluid extract 
or tincture of a drug must contain a 
certain per cent of the active princi- 
ple of the drug; morphine in lauda- 
num, aconite in tincture or fluid ex- 
tract of aconite, and so on. The 
“Mother Liquor” of Dr. Hahenemann 
might have contained 5 per cent or 40 
of the active principle of the sub- 
stance used. 

Of this ‘‘“Mother Liquor’ the Home- 
opaths took one drop, put it into 100 
drops of alcohol, and mixed it with 
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“one downward shake of the hand.” 
This was absolutely essential. To 
make the next strength, or “potency” 
one drop of the first mixture was 
taken, added to 100 drops of alcohol 
and mixed with two downward shakes 
of the hand, and this was continued 
to as “high” as the thirty-second po- 
tency, but no matter whether the 
third or last potency was used, there 
was but one drop of the “Mother 
Liquor in all, which means that in the 
third there was but one ten-thou- 
sandth of one drop of ‘Mother 
Liquor” used. This was far too pow- 
erful to be used undiluted, so a tea- 
spooful of it was added to a cup of 
water, and a small dose given at in- 
tervals of time. 

Years ago the Homeopaths used to 
secure beesting poison by letting the 
bees sting a piece of sponge, The 
poison was then extracted with alco- 
hol—one of the most efficient of 
germicides. This was diluted to the 
third or thirty-second potency and 
given asa “cure.” If the third poten- 
cy was used, a teaspoonful to the 
glass of water, the patient got ap- 
proximately one eighty-thousandth of 
one drop of beesting poison to the 


‘dose, assuming that the solution of 


the poison was about the strength of 
the drug “Mother liquor.” 

Later on, some one, fully as brave 
as the man who first ate an oyster, 
broke away from the Homeopathic 
idea and began giving the beesting 
poison by way of the circulation 
through the skin, and found a few per- 
sons who would endure the pain of 
the sting hoping for a cure, but the 
writer has investigated many of these 
alleged cures, with no satisfactory re- 
sults. People claimed they were re- 
lieved, or were free of the disease, 
while others confessed that they had 
rheumatism ‘just as badly as ever,” 
when reporting later. 


Let me ask this question: If the 
poison of the sting of a bee, or sev- 
eral of them, is a cure for rheuma- 
tism, is it not more than likely that 
the hundreds of thousands of intelli- 
gent doctors in the world would have 
found it out years ago? Nothing can 
be more certain. 


Another thing: A positive proof 
that the sting of a bee will not effect 
a cure is that many beekeepers who 
have written me assert that while 
they are stung many times daily, five 
to seven months in the year, they still 
have rheumatism. Let us drop the 
term “some form of rheumatism’ 
which the laity loves to use, for there 
is but one kind of the disease, mani- 
fested, of course, in different parts cf 
the body. If the pain be in the lum- 
bar region it becomes Lumbar rheu- 
matism, or Lumbago; if in the region 
of the great sciatic merve, it is 
called Sciatic, in the muscles, Muscu- 
lar rheumatism, and so on; but the 
cause is the same, the manifestation, 
the lodgment of a poison in a certain 
part. 


If the use of beesting poison 
through the skin would cure rheuma- 
tism, the same remedy given inter- 
nally would produce the same result, 
and certainly be much less painful. 

There is the same objection to 
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vaunting the beesting “cure” as in 
the use of patent nostrums, it delays 
the appeal to the educated medical 
man who has an intelligent hope of 
finding the cause, and by treatinz 
that relieve the patient. I reme»- 
ber one case where a lady, Mrs. \. 
W., was a severe sufferer from rheu- 
matism; I found that she had a 
mouthful of badly decayed teeth, and 
suggested that they were probably 
the cause of the most of her troub!.; 
she tried, I believe, everything she 
could think of before having the teeth 
extracted,. but finally got to it. She 
began to improve at once, and now, 
two years after, is relatively free of 
the disease; but, the tissues were al- 
tered by years of irritation, and she 
suffers slightly at times, and possibly 
always will. 


A number of years ago I sent out a 
thousand slips stating that honey was 
a cure for rheumatism, taken in table- 
spoonful doses, no water to be drunk 
for two hours after a dose was taken. 
I received several letters thanking 
me, as the writers had been cured. 
One party sent mea dollar. He must 
surely had been benefited. 

I have no doubt whatever that a 
free use of honey will do as much 
to cure rheumatism as the sting of 
the bees will, perhaps more, for the 
poison of the beesting affects a per- 
son but locally. It is not absorbed 
into the general circulation. If it was 
it is more than likely that we shou'd 
soon have many reports of persons 
killed by the poison, as we now hear 
frequently of disastrous results fol- 
lowing the stinging of some one by 
bees. 

Iowa. 


HONEY HARVEST EXPERIMENTS 
By John Protheroe 


The July number of the Bulletin de 
la Societe Romande d’Apiculture 
gives the results of some interesting 


experiments by the brothers Tri- 
coire: 
“1. On the capacity of the hones 


stomach of the bee, the weight of 
honey carried, and the time taken to 
load up. 

“We constructed small cubes con- 
taining exactly one cubic centimeter 
of honey. These were closed so “ 
to give access to only one bee ai ° 
time. The refilling of these cubes 'y 
ourselves and the emptying of the 
by the bees, several times, ailow us 
to state that it takes forty visits »y 
the bees to empty them complete’) 
The average capacity of the hon y 
stomach of the bee is, therefore, > 
cubic millimeters. The specific gr 
ity of our honey being 1.4, each | 
carried 35 milligrammes of hon’. 
The time taken to load up this burc:' 
was 180 seconds, that is to say, 
ninutes. 


“2. On the number of flowers \ 
ited by a bee to collect her bur 
during a normal honey flow. 

“This experiment was made 
buckwheat flowers in the month 
August. The figures given ure 
average corrected by severa! ob: * 
vations. The search, that is to s.; 
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the time taken in going from one 
flower to another, took 5 seconds. 
The collection of nectar took 3 only, 
making a total of 8 seconds per 
flower. The bee therefore visits with 
profit 7 flowers a minute, or 420 to 
the hour. 

“The above experiment, cften re- 
peated, has shown us that the bee 
fills her honey stomach in three min- 
utes; divided by 3 seconds, the time 
spent on each flower for the collee- 
tion of nectar, we find that it takes 
60 buckwheat flowers to make a load. 
These 60 flowers multiplied by 8 
seconds, the total time spent on each 
flower (searching and exhausting), 
make 480 seconds; that is to say, & 
minutes. 

“For our bees the most distant 
field is 3,500 meters (a little over 2 
miles), the nearest is 200 meters, and 
the average 1,800 meters. A _ bee 
travels at a speed of 1 to 8 meters a 
second; the average being 4.50 me- 
ters, or 270 meters to the minute. 
The time taken to cover this average 
distance will, therefore, be between 
6 and 7 minutes. For good measure, 
let us take 5 minutes for going, there 
being no burden, and 7 for the re- 
turn with the greater weight. With 
the 8 minutes for search and loading 
up, that gives a journey every 20 
minutes. As the flow of buckwheat 
honey only lasts about 3 hours per 
day, in the morning, every field 
worker makes scarcely 9 trips a day.” 

Virginia. 


BEEKEEPING IN BULGARIA 

In the accompanying photograph is 
given an exhibit of American bee- 
keeping appliances in Bulgaria. Mr. 
Nicholas Baracoff, the exhibitor, on 
the extreme right, was instrumental 
in making a public exhibit of this ma- 
terial, which attracted the attention 
0: all beekeepers and of the Govern- 
ment authorities who saw it. 

His opinion is that a resumption of 
normal rates of exchange and of nor- 
mal transportation facilities will 
mean the introduction of many 
American methods in Bulgarian bee 
cuiture. 

‘here are already many beekeepers 
keeping bees by modern methods, but 
they are the exception rather than the 
rie 
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(THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS. 





When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


Loss of Queen 


About the middle of September, I caught a 
little swarm of bees. I put the bees into an- 
other colony and took the queen and turned 
her in at the entrance of a hive whose queen 
was getting old and worthless. I kept watch to 
see which one the vees would kill, but I did not 
find either of them, the next day, at the en- 
trance, as expected. I looked into the hive and 
found the young queen, but could not find the 
old one, to kill her, and the robbers got so bad 
that I quit. On the third day I found the 
young queen dead outside. What was the rea- 
son she was killed, after having been accepted? 
IOWA. 

what 


think I 


The old queen was worthless, as you 


Answer.—I 
pened. 
thought, so the bees tolerated the new queen, 


can explain hap- 


When you went back to look for the queen, the 
angry 
and they treated that new queen as a robber. 


robbers that were thick made the bees 
You have probably noticed that all those who 
succeed in urge that 
leave the colony alone for a week or 


introducing queens one 
more. 
The purpose of that is to prevent the queen be- 
bees got 


ing killed as a stranger, before the 


entirely used to her All the beekeepers who do 
much introducing have more or less experience 
in that matter and all agree that it is the ap- 
pearance of robbers that causes the bees to kill 
She 
is only tolerated, but would soon be considered 


did 


a queen that has apparently been accepted. 


as the true mother if such an event not 


happen. 


Dadant Hives—Average Yields 


1. How much does a Jumbo frame of honey 


weigh? 
2. About what would the general average 
honey yield be for bees in Modified Dadant 


hives in good location, having good care, count- 
ing only st-ong colonies? 

3. Why is the per colony average for the vari- 
ous States so low? NEW YORK. 

Answers.—1. The surface of a Jumbo frame 
is about equal to 10 sections. If it is well 
filled and all sealed, it may weigh as much as 
10 pounds. But it may run much below that, 
even when apparently well filled. 

2. Our location is only middling good, and we 
have always figured on an average of 50 pounds 
But 


if you count only the strong colonies, it is quite 


of extracted honey, one year with another. 




















Exhibition of American bee 





supplies in Bulgaria 


another thing. how 


strong a colony would you accept as a yielder? 


The question would be: 


You might run it into 150 pounds average. 

3. Perhaps the explanation is that so many 
colonies of bees do not get any care and that 
many locations are unfavorable to honey pro- 
duction. 


Honey Vinegar 

_ Is there such a thing as honey vinegar? How 
is it made, and is it any better than any other 
vinegar? MISSOURI. 

Answer.—Honey vinegar is made by mixing 
1% to 2 pounds of houey with a gallon of water, 
adding fruit juice enough to start fermentation. 
After the alcoholic fermentation is well started, 
the acetic or vinegar fermentation will start 
if the liquid is sufficiently exposed to the air. 
Its quality is that of fhe 
though it is not as good, perhaps, as vinegar 


best vinegars, al- 


made from hjgh-grade wines. But it ‘s certainly 
above the average cider vinegar. 


Do Bees Dance? 

My bees seem to be doing the “‘shimmy” on 
the alighting board in front of the hive. They 
move back and forth about one-half inch with 
heads down as if trying to polish the board. Is 
this anything serious? FLORIDA. 

Answer.—No, it is not serious, for we have 
seen healthy colonies do that often. It really 
seems to me as if the bees were polishing the 
front board. Perhaps they are. Whoever finds 
a good explanation for this action will confer 
a favor on us by giving it so that it may be 
published in the American Bee Journal. 





Loss Through Manipulation 


Upon opening a hive with the use of smoke, 
the bees at once fill themselves with honey. 1 
would like to know what disposition is made of 
the honey so eaten; that is to say, do the bees 
afterwards re-deposit this honey in the cells, or 
is it consumed by them? I wish to know if 
there is a loss of honey each time the hive is 
opened, or whether it is merely temporarily 
withdrawn and afterwards re-deposited. 


VIRGINIA. 
know, and it would be 
somewhat difficult to find out, positively. How- 
ever, I will submit some surmise: 


Answer.—I don’t 


The average European 
think that 
bees, if it 


beekeeper seems to 
disturb 
little, you 
bees and they lose both time and honey. Per 
sonally, I have never thought that the opening 
ot a hive with smoke did much harm, if any at 
all. I have the field 
through the open top of a hive, while manipu- 
lating it. 


whenever you a hive of 


is ever so confuse the 


seen bees fly out to 


There is, however, a question of how greatly 
your bees are disturbed. If you smoke them 
thoroughly and compel every bee to fill with 
honey, just as they do when they prepare to 
swarm, there will evidently be a lull in the 
work; they may hang in clusters for hours and 
consume considerable honey, both through the 
digesting stomach and through the wax-produc- 
ing organs. But what need is there of so much 
smoking? It is merely necessary to frighten 
such bees as seem disposed to show anger, and 
make those bees fill their honey sac. 

Undoubtedly the honey is re-deposited in the 
cells, when the excitement is over. But how 
much of it, if any, is consumed, is still an open 
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question. It will be for some new Huber to 
investigate this matter. Huber’s narrations of 
how the bees fill with honey when ready to 
swarm is exceedingly interesting. 


Heating Extracted Honey 


In the October issue of American Bee Journal 
I note the Texas “Rules for packing bulk 
comb honey,” page 410. “Extracted honey 
must have been heated to not less than 120 de- 
grees,” etc. I keep some 5 or 6 colonies for 
my own pleasure and this year will have some 
300 pounds to sell. I usually put it in Mason 
jars. Will you kindly tell me whether it is ab- 
solutely necessary to heat it, as I never have 
done it? It sometimes becomes granulated in 
the jars. Will the heating keep it liquid? Is 
there any way to prevent granulation? 

NEW YORK. 


Answer.—Yes, heating will prevent granu- 
lation, and we think that this is the only rea- 
son why they require it. But it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that you should heat your 
honey. I think it is much better to tell the 
people to whom you sell honey that it will 
granulate, and to explain to them that it is 
just as good in that shape. I have always 
thought that honey that has been heated loses 
some of the essential oils that come from the 
blossoms. Of course, if it becomee the cus- 
tom all around to heat it, we will have to follow 
suit. Be sure not to overheat it. 


Bees Gnaw Cloth 


I have some colonies of bees that last winter 
gnawed the cloth (cotton) that I laid over the 
brood frames. I would find great quantities 
of lint scattered over the bottom board and the 
cloth ruined. 

How would it work to lay a piece of screen 
wire cloth over the frames and then put on the 
top packing? MISSOURI. 


Answer.—Bees do pull cloth to pieces, by 
taking hold of the little threads that project, 
and pulling till they make a ‘hole. The softer 
the cloth the more easily they will make holes 
in it. If you use khaki or coarse gunny they 
will be slow about making holes in it and 
will not have any lint scattered about the bot- 
tom board. For winter we remove the cloth 
altogether. Wire cloth might do as you sug- 
gest. At any rate, it is worth trying. We use 
straw mats over the combs, with absorbents 
above them. But old carpets or gunny sacks 
would do just as well. 
let us know how you succeed with it. 


If you use wire screen 








ODDS AND ENDS 


Special Course in Beekeeping 

The Iowa College of Agriculture is 
offering a special course of twelve 
weeks for beekeepers which looks 
very attractive. Many are so situated 
that they cannot take a long course 
but will be greatly benefited by the 
opportunity’ here afforded. The 
course opens at Ames on January 2, 
1922, and continues until March 22. 
With the beekeeping work is com- 
bined instruction in poultry and hor- 
ticulture. The student is allowed co- 
siderable latitude and can devote 
most of his time to the particular 
thing which is most attractive to him. 
The course is divided into two six- 
weeks terms, so that those who can- 
not stay for the full twelve weeks can 
take six weeks and finish the course at 
another time. 

Any one interested in this special 


course will do well to write Prof. F. 
B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa, for the 
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booklet giving full information con- 
cerning expenses, etc. 

In addition to this course there 
will be a short course of four days 
during Farm and Home Week the 
last week in January. 


Southern California Fair 


San Bernardino County Beekeep- 
ers’ Club captured first prize for fea- 
ture display, at the Southern Califor- 
nia Fair at Riverside, in competi- 
tion, with Riverside and Orange 
counties, which received second and 
third places, respectively. 

The exhibit was most attractive 
and included all kinds of honey, be¢s- 
wax, bees, canned goods put up with 
honey, and other products of an api- 
ary. The first money amounted to 
$100, in addition to the feature. 


Bee Jelly 


The November Journal just re- 
ceived. On page 458 you quote a 
statement of a little boy calling 
honey ‘“‘bee jelly.”” I laughed when I 
read the article. I have a little 
nephew “Thomas J. Hoyes,”’ of Rens- 
selaer, Indiana; when he was 21 
months old, at our dinner table, in 
asking for the honey he said: “I some 
jelly, make a bee out there,” and as 
he made this request he pointed first 
to the honey and then turned to the 
window and pointed to the bee hives. 

My wife and I have enjoyed re- 
peating this little fellow’s statement 
to almost everybody who comes to 
our home. Frank Foltz. 

Indiana. 


Father of Large Family 


A few days ago, at Warsaw, IIl., oc- 
curred the death of an old beekeeper, 
Mr. J. B. Gehin. He was born near 
the French line of Alsace-Lorraine, 
emigrated to the United States about 
1878, and became an American citi- 
zen. He was the father of 10 chil- 
dren, 42 grandchildren and 15 great 
grandchildren. No race suicide there. 


Illinois Convention 


G. M. Withrow, Secretary of the 
Illinois Association, writes to advise 
that the Illinois convention will be 
held at the St. Nicholas Hotel at 
Springfield on December 14 and 15, 
instead of the dates announced in our 
November number. Illinois beekeep- 
ers will note the change. 


Mississippi Awake 


Perhaps nowhere is more active ef- 
fort being put forth to advance the 
interests of the honey-producing in- 
dustry than in the State of Missis- 
sippi. The latest from her borders is 
the report of the meeting of the Sep- 
tember field council of all the exten- 
sion workers of the College. At this 
meeting the interests of beekeeping 
was the subject up for special consid- 
eration. The needs and opportunities 
of bee culture in Mississippi were 
placed before this group of field 
workers in such a way as to enable 
them to appreciate the value of the 
beekeepers’ contribution to the wel- 
fare of the State. 


+ 


Decemb«: 


: Iowa Convention 
Secretary Paddock announces th-: 
the Iowa convention will be held .t 
Waterloo on December 15 and 16. 


Sippel to Montana 


O. A. Sippel, formerly of Guelp). 
Ontario, is the new man in charge 
the beekeeping work at the Montana 
College of Agriculture. Montana 
has recently provided for bee inspec- 
tion and now that the subject will be 
given serious attention at the Col!- 
lege of Agriculture, we look for rel 
development in beekeeping within her 
borders. 


Rea to Pennsylvania 


Announcement has recently been 
made of the resignation of George H. 
Rea as_ beekeeping specialist at 
Ithaca, N. Y., to accept a position 1s 
Professor of Extension in Apiculture 
at State College, Pennsylvania. He 
was one of the first extension men in 
the field, giving attention to beekeeo- 
ing, and his work has been very suc- 
cessful. We feel that the beekeepers 
of Pennsylvania are to be congratu- 
lated upon Mr. Rea’s return to his 
native State. No announcement has 
been made as to the selection of a 
successor for Mr. Rea in New York. 


Bee Clubs Popular 


The boys’ and girls’ clubs are in- 
creasing in membership and interest 
in all sections of the country. There 
are numerous reports to the effect 
that the bee clubs are doing much 
to raise the standard of beekeeping 
in many localities where the old-time 
box apiaries are the rule. 


Another Crazy Reporter’s Story 


The statement has been widely 
published that B. M. Hatfield, an oil 
operator, has a hive of bees in the 
gear box of his automobile. “They 
travel with me over the country,” he 
says, ‘“‘When I stop they all pile out 
and gather honey. When I honk my 
horn they all come back home again.’ 

The public is being fed constantly 
with such impossible tales about bees 
and honey until the general view « 
beekeeping is very much distorted. 


The Latest Booze Story 

According to a Virginia paper, of! 
cers searching the premises of a bow! 
legger in that State were for a lo 
time unable to find the place where 
stored his supply of liquor. Eight ga - 
lons of moonshine was finally locate. 
in the beehives in the front yard. 


A Florida Proposal 

The Florida State Beekeepers’ 4 
sociation is planning to sponsor a 
guarantee the production and sale ! 
its members, of early in the seaso 
dependable, high-grade queen be 
and package bees. 

It is hoped to furnish a consid: 
able quantity of the package bees t 
coming spring (1922); and que 
bees just as soon as tests and expe 
ments now under way have develop 
a product worthy the attention of d.. - 
criminating buyers. 





——————— 
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Why Prices are Low 

Only the beekeepers themselves are 
to blame for the low honey prices. 
The first part of August I got a letter 
from one of the large firms in Chi- 
cago. They asked for a shipment of 
honey and said they were paying 10c 
for white clover. I answered them 
that I had no honey to offer at that 
price. Two weeks ago I got a letter 
again from the same firm, saying they 
could use some honey at my price. 
You can’t blame the jobbers for pay- 
ing a low price if the beekeepers are 
satisfied, but I don’t think they got 
much honey at the price they offer in 
the bee papers. 

F. W. Luebeck, Rt. 2, Knox, Ind. 


Cornflower for Honey 

A small plot of batchelor’s button 
or cornflower was sown by the boy 
under a window. The flowers began 
early in the summer. I noticed the 
bees on them before the buds had 
opened. From that time on the bees 
visited the flowers from early morn- 
ing till late at night. Even after the 
flowers had dried up the bees would 
come and work over the dried pods. 
They must be great producers of nec- 
tar. H. O. Hutton, Washington. 


Beekeepers’ Meeting at Gainesville, 


a. 

The Florida State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation held its second annual meet- 
ing at Gainesville, Fla., on October 6 
and 7. During the two days of the 
meeting a splendid program gave 
those attending an opportunity of 
learning just what has been and could 
be done with beekeeping in Florida. 
Mr. E. R. Root, Wilmon Newell and 
Dr. H. R. Trusler were among the 
principal speakers. The most inter- 
est was shown in the _ proposed 
“Queen and Package Bee’ business, 
which the Association will sponsor. 
Plans for advertising Florida honey 
during “Florida Honey Week” (third 
weck in November) were also formu- 
lated. One feature of the meeting 
Was a guessing contest of the differ- 
ent Florida honeys, prizes being 
high-bred queens. 

Frank Stirling. 


Comments From Dalton 
wish to approve every word in 
L. |. Smith’s article, page 407. It is 
a} ity he did not write a whole page. 
I pack exactly as he does and my ex- 
Per ence is exactly his in every way. 


It is the first article on wintering 
printed in a Northern journal that 
fitted the Southern condition. 


1 Was amused at the bees in the 
Sorznum mills, page 408. In Lou- 
is!ana we have pure sugar cane mills 
moving sugar syrup, a little mill 
about every mile. 

When I first came to Louisiana 
J. *", Archdekin was having it hot 
and heavy with several of these little 
mits, They grind in balmy, sunny 
Gays in late fall here when there is 
ro: a bit of honey in the fields. Arch- 
Gexin moved four miles down river 
and IT oceupied his territory, but the 
Syrup makers still cussed Archdekin, 
> I marvelled that his bees, after 
“hey got in the habit of stealing syr- 
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up came back to these mills for years. 
He finally moved to Missouri, but 
‘this bees” still come back and steal 
syrup and annoy the syrup makers 
greatly. Get the point? Lay it all 
onto the beekeeper that has moved 
away. Jes Dalton. 


Safe Introduction 


On page 367, October, a reader 
wishes to know how to _ introduce 
queens to cross hybrid bees. I have 
done so safely many times the past 
summer without the loss of a single 
queen. 

Just kill the queen in the hybrid 
colony and make sure there are no 
queen cells. Over the hive body place 
a sheet of newspaper with a hole 
punched through but with edges of 
paper still coming together. Place 
the queen on a frame of emerging 
brood and put this nucleus in a hive- 
body and set over the colony where 
the queen has just been killed. Put 
on the cover and leave alone for two 
or three days. The frame of brood 
with queen may then be put down and 
the upper story removed. I believe 
this is the best way I have ever tried. 

Irving B. Long, Missouri. 

Poor Year in British Columbia 

Referring to this season’s crop, I 
am sorry to say that it has been worse 
than nothing. While much of the 
world was sweltering under abnor- 
mal heat and praying for rain, North- 
ern and central British Columbia had 
cool weather and a most exceptional 
rainfall. One correspondent says that 
July was wet, August was wetter and 
Sentember wettest. The oldest in- 
habitant can recall nothing like it. 
Fay growth was luxuriant, but it is 
all in the fields. Bees could not fly. 
so we are feeding up for winter. I 
may add that southern British Col- 
umbia has had a short, cool summer, 
with a mighty poor crop. Vancouver 
Island is worse than a blank and much 
of the lower Fraser district is the 
same. 

F. Dundas Todd, Victoria, B. C. 


A Peculiar Accident 

Phil Nichols, an Indiana beekeeper, 
was recently reported as having been 
painfully burned when his cotton bee 
veil caught fire from his smoker when 
he was taking off honey. There was 
a sudden flash, when the veil caught 
fire and his head was instantly en- 
veloped in flame. 


Introducing With Cell Protector 

To introduce a new aueen. I first 
kill the old queen and place the new 
one in a West spiral cage with feed 
cup in place. This cage is then placed 
in the center of the hive between two 
brood combs for 24 hours. The food 
cup is then removed and a plug of 
wax made from cappings or soft 
comb and a little honey used to close 
the opening of the cage. The plug is 
put in just before dark in the eve- 
ning and must not be too large or 
hard. The bees will remove the plug 
and release the queen. 

Should there be a virgin or a cell 
left in the hive the bees will not feed 
the queen in the cage, leaving her to 
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starve. This is the best way I have 
yet tried for introducing either vir- 
gins or mated queens. 
British Columbia. 
Hans Johanson. 


Another Method of Introduction 

A daughter of the best queen pur- 
chased this year was in a queen-mat- 
ing nucleus. Wishing to break it up, 
and fearing somewhat to introduce 
by the regular method so late in the 
year, for a miss might ruin the col- 
ony, I put the young queen in a pro- 
visioned Miller cage. This was placed 
on the top bars of the third story and 
left there for five days. Then, just at 
night, I ran her into the entrance of 
the hive with a puff of smoke to help 
her along. Four days later I found 
the carcass of the old queen in front 
of the hive. I clipped the young 
queen in a special manner in order 
to know which had met its fate. 

The plan looks like a good one to 
use at the close of the season, with 
the odds all in favor of the young 
queen, if the bees do not ball her. 

New York. 

E. M. Barteau. 


Notes From California 

Southern California beekeepers are 
up in arms, so to speak, regarding 
the State Association being taken to 
the north part of the State. It was 
decided to call a mass meeting of all 
the good and true beemen of South 
California, the first week in Novem- 
ber, to try and work out some plan 
whereby the many hundreds of bee- 
men may become more closely united 
in a common cause and interest. 

What we might term the rainy sea- 
son in California has just commenced 
(October 3), with a generous rain 
storm, precipitating from one-half 
inch to 2% inches of rain throughout 
the Southland, and forest and brush 
fires have been raging through dif- 
ferent sections, and the loss of colo- 
nies, within the fire zone, has been 
very heavy, we fear. The rain of the 
past few days has helped to quench 
the fires, and danger is about past for 
any general fires this season. 

Prospects bid fair for the starting 
of another bee magazine in Los An- 
geles, serving the coast in general. 
Plans are under way at this time. 

The honey market is practically de- 
void of any action; the tone is a little 
stronger than 30 days ago, but noth- 
ing to boast of; few car loads cf 
honey moving east; some local ship- 
ments, in case and ton lots, to the 
middle west; quotations above and 
below 10c; market dull; crop is es- 
timated by us, based on all informa- 
tion available, to be 31 per cent. 

G. W. Bercaw. 


New Jersey Convention 


The New Jersey Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its Annual Conven- 
tion in Trenton, N. J., on January 
12-13, 1922. Mr. Crane, of Vermont, 
and Messrs, Stewart and Bedell, of 
New York, will be on the program, as 
well as other interesting speakers. 
Elmer G. Carr, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Baby Nucleus Hive—270. 

Bair Two Colonies in One—?21. 

Baldwin, E. G.—51. 

Barberry—481. 

Barrels, Loading—434. 

Bentley, G. M.—63, 
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Bitterweed—349. 

Boxes Broken in Shipping—320 

Brittain, Grace—189. 

Brood in Frame—140. 

Brood-rearing Chart, Showing—173. 

Brown, Geo. J.—8. 

Buckwheat Field in West Virginia—341. 

Bulgarian, Exhibit of American Supplies—497. 

Cale, G. H.—95. 

Cans, Using Old 60-lb. as Pails—20. 

Carbon Bisulphide for Moths—266. 

Carr, E. G.—97. 

Cell Cup Dipping Machine—224. 

Century Plant in California—410. 

Coin of Italy Showing Bee—487. 

Combs, Section Across Old—315, 316. 

Convention Group at Wisconsin—56, 57. 

Cotton Flower Nectaries and Leaf—392, 393. 

Convention Group, Italian—226 

Cotswold Bee Garden—92. 

Dadant Apiaries in 1920—222. 

Dadant Children—45. 

Display Domestic Science at Iowa—192. 

Display Latham Store Window—211. 

Drone Cells on Worker Foundation—134. 

Double Colony Used for Cell Building—493. 

Dunn Winter Cases—406. 

Durham Hive-stand—18. 

Early Preparation—188. 

Electrical Imbedding, Resistance for—309. 

Exhibit of C. B. Palmer—444. 

Facey, M V.—357. 

Facey Home—356. 

False Indigo in Bloom—445. 

Feeder, Alexander on Bottom-boards—144 

Feeding Sugar ndy—174. 

Fireweed or Willow-herb—483. 

Fir Sugar—233. 

Fracker, Dr. S. B.—235. 

Frame Supports, Metal—280. 

Freight Car of Bees—261. 

Fumigating Combs—267. 

Giants Causeway—362. 

Goldenrod—482. 

Grecian Hive—278, 279. 

Harbison, Jno.—9. 

Heather—480 

Herrod-Hempsall, J.—448. 

Hive, Grecian—278, 279. 

Hives in Groups—Sanders—404. 

Hoffman Frame, Original—446. 

Honey-comb, Similarities in Nature—363. 

Honey Strainer for Barrels—436. 

Honey-house, Worthington—145. 

Honey Settling Tank—436. 

Honey Packages—352, 353. 

Horsemint—347. 

House Apiary in Carniola—313, 314. 

Howe, Geo. B.—453. 

Huber—354. 

Hupfel, Otto—397. 

Indiana, Map of—852. 

Indian Rock Bee, Combs of—53. 

Indigo, False—445. 

Joplin, Andrew—10, 

Latham, Allen—2s80. 

Livshitz, Alex.—219. 

Longfellow, L, W.—408. 

Loosestrife, Purple—396. 

Lundie, A. E.—397. 

Marjoram, Wild—179. 

Maryland, Honey Regions of—348. 

Mendleson, M. H.143. 

Migratory Carniolan Apiary—297. 

Miller, C. C.—14, 15. 

Miller Hive Tool—17. 

Mohr Family of Iowa—139. 

Moths, Fumigating for—267, 268. 

Motorcycle for Bee Work—93. 

Mountain Views in Maryland—308. 

Muth-Rasmussen, W.—7. 

Mueller, H.—479, 

Monument in Italy With Swarm of Bees—486. 

Newell, Wilmon—440. 

North Carolina, Map of—217. 

Nuclei in Mating Yard in San Joaquin Valley 
—88. 

Nucleus for Mating Queens—88. 

Orange Blossoms—138. 

Orange Tree in Bloom—123. 

Package Bees Going to Express Office—88. 

Packages, Filling—129. 

Packages Ready to Ship—130. 

Peach Orchard in Maryland—305. 

Pennyroyal—180, 182. 

Queen Introducing Cage—450. 

Queen-rearing Apiary of E. P.nna—167. 

Queen, Saharian—317. 

Rea, Geo. H.—397. 

Records, Metal Holder for—275. 

Rheumatism, Stings for—358, 359. 

Roadside Market in New York—398. 

Saharian Queen—317. 

Samovar, Russian—318. 

Sanders Hives in Groups=—404. 

Savory, Summer—180, 183. 


December 


Scales for yw Weights—442, 443. 
Scullen, H. A.—490 

Section, Split—281. 

Sheppard, W, J.—101. 

Shipping Car of Bees—261. 
Signs Painted—452. 

Skeps with Straw Roofs—78. 
Sladen, F. W. L.—441. 
Smolensky Opening a Hive—61. 
Sugar Candy, Feeding in a Plate—174. 
Sugar Syrup, Loading—175 
Sunkist Label—131. 

Super Cleaner of G. A. Deadman—272. 
Swarm-box Hive—186. 

Sweet Clover in Washington—96. 
Sweet Clover Blossoms—481. 
Stings for Rheumatism—358, 359. 
Texas, Map of—348, 391. 
Thyme, Wild—178, 180, 181. 
Todd, F. Dundas—59. 

Tomato Field in Maryland—307. 
Trucks of Bees—262. 

Turn Baby-nucleus Hive—270. 
Warner, Elton—184. 

Wasps, Honey-making—26-27. 
Watson, L. R.— 

Weir, W. A.—190. 
Willow-herb—483. 

Wilson, H. F.—25. 

Wing, J. E. Group—89. 

Winter Case of Dunn—406 
Wintering, Demonstration of—98. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Adams, G. W.—276, Dunn, J. F.—271, 407. 

405. Durham, W. W.—13. 
Adams, R.—458. Dzierzon—102, 263. 
Aeppler, C. W.—102, 

490. Engle, C. S.—261. 
‘Alfonsus, A.—134. Ensign, G. L.—389, 
Andrews, L. L. — 193. 

326. “wing, H. E.—459 
Arnold, F. L.—148. 
Atkins, E. W.—98. 
Atwater, E. F.—440. 


Fick, I. A. R.—2392. 
Ford, C. S.—187, 
Foster, Wesley — 22 
Bair, V.m.—21. 93. 
Baldensperger, Ph. J. Fowler, C. 
—147, 230, 275, 317. 403, 453. 
Baldwin, E. G.—51. Fox, Elias—64, 190, 
Barber, C. D.—453. 
Barbisch, G. A.—281. 
3arteau, E. M.—399, 


E.—117, 


410. 
Franklin, R. A.—355. 


402, 499. Gaster, D. T.—323 
Beach, E. T.—313, Gibson, D. W.—136. 
414, 457, 491. Gill, N. T.—441. 
Bender, C. F.—18, es C. G.— 22, 
99. 


Bercaw, G W.—499. 

Boggs, N.—457. 

Bonney, A. F.—58, 
299, 359, 365, 414, 


Sa Gc. BR 


441, 
Gray, Will H.—363 
Greiner, F.—191, 230. 


452, 495. Grudnoff, B.—358. 
Bowen, A. H.—$92. 
Brenner, H.—148. Haber, V. R.—217 
Brunnich, Dr.—316. Hale, A. E.—63. 
Bryan, J. S.—102. Hall, M.—450. 
Burdick, A. E.—65, Hambridge, G.—1: 
451. Hawkins, K. j 





Burgschat, J.—281. 
Burhans, Amos—318. Holloway, E.—20. 
Burrill, A. C.—189. Holtermann, R. F 
Byer, J. L.—11. 179. 

Hoser, C. F.—400 
Cale, G, H.—173, 266, Howe, Geo. B.—415 


Hiratsuka, Y.—195 


305. Huber,—446, 494. 
Carpenter, Cc. H.— Hugh, B. L.—87, | 
4 Hutton, H. O.—49 


284. 
Carr, E. G.—32. 
Carton, Paul—357. 
Chambers, C. W.— 
150. 
Claustre, R.—402. 
Cobb, L. H.—188, 
236, 273, 483. 
Cole, E. M.—274, 364, 
C 452. a4 
oleman, G. A.—225. 2 
Crane, J. E—10, 179, Keuey, H. L.—32 
235. Kindig, B. F.—20 
Korb, J. W.—104. 


Jager, F.—490. 

Jeffries, V. H.—41' 

Jenison, Geo.—19: 

Johanson, H.—49 

Johnson, T. C.—28, 
183, 323. 

Joor, W. E.—62, 22 


Dadant, C. P.—23, Kuenzli, W, A.—4! 
97, 140, 184, 188, 
435, 486. Langhor, F. p—hGe 


Dadant, H. C.—222. Latham, A.—57, | 
Dadant, M. G.—178, 134, 229, 321, 40 
352. Lathrop, H.—143. 
Dalton, Jes—227, 355, Leckenby, G. W 
365, 492. 95. 
Danielson, D.—56. LeStourgeon, E. ‘ 

Davidson, J. D.—233. 219, 270, 317. 
Demaree, G. W.—182. Logan, A. L.—237 
Diemer, A. F.—233. Long, Irving—49% 
Diemer, J. F.—365. Lovell, J. H.— 
Dildine, T.—66. 263, 479. 
Dumas, V.—322. Luebeck, F. W.— 











1921 


\icGregor, S. C.—65. 
McKee, J.—450. 
McMurray, H. 
488. 

Manley, B. A.—238. 
Marshall, J. E.—19. 
Martin, N.—225, 327. 
Mason, S. D.—131. 
May, Fred—413. 
Melander, A. L.—138. 
Mendleson, M, H.— 


B.— 


142. 
Merrill, J. H.—130, 
9 


442. 

Miklovitch, M. B.— 
312. 

Millen, F. 

Miller, A. 
94, 229, 
493. 

Miller, E. S.—18, 146, 
180, 183, 218. 

Morse, Josephine— 
O00, 

Murphy, P. J.—268. 

Muth, C. F.—327, 490. 

Muth-Rasmussen, W. 
—99. 

Myers, T. A.—183. 


E.— 239. 
C.—17, G4, 
231, 359, 


Newton, G. M.—458. 
Nordstrom, J. W.— 
190. 


Osterhouse, G. W.— 
236 

Paddeck, F. B.—191. 

Pammel, L. H.—360. 


Parks, H. B.— 141, 
149, 150, 189, 239, 
326, 347, 369, 391, 
413. 


Pellett, Frank C.—14, 
26, 138, 180, i85, 
396, 440, 445. 

Phillips, E. F.—9, 235. 

Pleasants—J. E.—7. 

Protheroe, Jno.— 101, 
144, 279, 353, 409, 
493. 

Puett, A. W.—453. 


Queen, D.—414. 


Race, R. A.—149, 308. 
445, 491. 
Rennie, John-—24. 
Reynolds, T. C.—24, 
Romain, B.—240. 
Rudolph, Philip—95. 
Rue, A. R.—228. 
Running, D.—129. 


Sabine, S. H. — 61, 
327. 

Sanders, H. W.—146, 
236, 2738, 403, 

Schmidt, J. R.—358. 

Schneider—C. C.— 
234. 

Schott, L. A.—275. 

Scullen, H. A.—96. 





Seastream, Geo.—20. 
Shafer, Geo. D.—186, 
224, 269, 443, 


Sheldon, N. M.—408. 

Shoemaker, E. C.— 
180. 

Shortlidge, C. B.—66. 

Sides, A.—106. 

Skoss, S. L.—448. 

Skow, O.—136. 

Slovig, Wm.—60. 

Sheppard, W. J.—309, 
450. 


Shields, J. D.—320. 
Sladen, F. W. L.— 
348. 


Small, A. V.—62. 
Smith, Jay.—401. 
Smith, L. B.—407. 
Sterling, J. R.—236. 
Stiles, E. P.—190. 
Stirling, Frank—499. 


Taylor, H. C.—457. 

Tichenor, J. H.—434. 
349, 487. 

Todd, F. D.—59, 131, 
272, 314, 361, 454, 
499. 

Tracy, J. A.—406. 

Tucker, A. G.—459. 


Van Haltern, F.—281. 
Veith, Alphonse—104. 
Very, C. F,—22. 


Watson, L. R.—442. 

Webb, L. E.—21. 

Wheeler, Geo.—278, 
355. 

White, P. Bruce—267. 

Wilson, H. F. — 56. 
312, 363. 

Windsor, L, G.—393. 

Winkler—E A.—349. 

Woodman, A. G.—274 

Woodworth, M. P. — 


490. : 
Wright, W. D.—58. 


York, Geo. W.— 21, 


361, 


Bee Meeting at Burlington 


The 


beekeepers of Des Moines 


County, Iowa, will meet at Burling- 


mn, Iowa, on January 10. 


G. H. Caie 


vill be the principal speaker. 


Indiana Convention 


The Indiana Convention will be 
held on December 15 and 16, this 
ear, the same dates as Iowa. 


Ontario County 
The Ontario County, New York, 
beekeepers will meet at Canandaigua 
on December 2 this year. 


British Columbia Beekeeping 


__A recent report on British Colum- 
bia beekeeping gives the total number 


of colonies 
10,329, 


for the 
from which was produced 


Province as 


309,074 pounds of honey in 1921, or 
an average of 30 pounds per colony. 
The Lower Fraser Territory leads, 
with a production of 116,614 pounds. 

The wholesale price of white ex- 
tracted honey is estimated at 29 cents 
per pound, and the retail at 35 cents. 
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National League Emblems 
These can be used either at local, 
state or national meetings. They 
were made by direction of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League and 
can be supplied either in gold or 
bronze, pins or buttons; warranted to 
last as long as the wearer; not too 
large, and very pretty. Each 50 cents, 
dozen $3.60. Send order to Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Hundreds of them 

are in use through the country. 


League Notes 

On January 30 and 31, 1922, the 
second annual meeting of the League 
will be held in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Every State and local association be- 
longing to the League should send a 
delegate to the meeting. All asso- 
ciations, whether members or not, are 
urged to send representatives, as 
much of importance will occur. The 
future of the beekeeping industry hes 
in the action of this assembly. The 
Secretary wishes that every one who 
will attend will notify him as soon as 
possible, so plans can be made for the 
program. 

The League advertising campaign 
is a success. The requests for the 
honey recipe booklets are pouring 
into the Secretary’s office at San An- 
tonio. The extent of this publicity 
can be expressed geographically. Re- 
quests have been received from as far 
north as Treadwell, Alaska and St. 
Johns, New Foundland, south to the 
Canal Zone, west to the Philippine 
Islands and east to the Bermudas. 
Every State of the Union and Canada 
are represented many times. Cuba, 
Porto Rica and the Hawaiian Islands 
come in for their share. Honey deal- 
ers and grocers have ordered these 
booklets in large quantities. If you 
want a copy sent to your friends, send 
in the names to the Secretary, Box 
838, San Antonio, Texas. 

The best thing about the campaign 
is that the trades papers are making 
mention of it and giving much favor- 
able comment. The Market Reporter 
states that the campaign is in a large 
way responsible for the increasing de- 
mand for honey. The Bakers’ Re- 
view, The Wholesale Grocery Re- 
view, and even System have nice ac- 
counts of the League. Printers’ Ink 
and Class will print articles on this 
activity of the League. 

Do you realize what the League 
means to you? It is costing the most 
of you one dollar apiece and you are 
not taking advantage of half of the 
benefits of the League. We have one 
individual membership, taken in or- 
der to get the protection of the 
League warning notices. Have you 
ordered yours yet? They cost the 
membership but 10 cents each. 

The time is at hand for the State 
Association meetings. The League 
has accomplished wonders with the 
small amount of aid the various As- 
sociations were able to give. Every 
beekeeper should urge that his Asso- 
ciation retain its membership and see 
that a delegate be sent to the Salt 
Lake City meeting. The advertising 
campaign is in no small way responsi- 
ble for the recovery of the honey 
market. This has put dollars into 
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your pockets. It has defended bee- 
keepers in court. It has done a thou- . 
sand and one services for beekeepers. 
It has made good. You as a bee- 
keeper cannot afford to be without its 
services. Give the League your sup- 
port for 1922 and watch the demand 
for honey reach a place where you 
will have to hustle if you provide your 
part. H. B. Parks, Sec’y. 





CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


_ Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis 
counts. No classified advertisements accepted 
for less that 35 cents. Count each initial or 
number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the 20th of each month preceding 
date of issue. If intended for classified de- 
partment it should be so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent, 





BEES AND QUEENS 
ATWATER HONEY—Supply your customers. 


FOR SALE—Spring delivery, 1922, 2 lbs. bees 
_ and young three-banded Italian queen, $5, 
Special price on 2-lb. queenless packages. 
Health certificate with each shipment. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 





_ J. L. Leath, Corinth, Miss. 
LARGE, HARDY, PROLIFIC QUEENS — 
_ Three-band Italians and goldens, pure mat- 
ing and safe arrival guaranteed. We ship only 
queens that are top notchers in size, prolific- 
ness and color. After June 1, untested queens 
$1.50 each, 6 for $8, 12 or more $1.40 each, 
25 or more $1.25 each. Tested queens $3 each, 
6 for $16. 
Buckeye Bee Co., Zoarville, Ohio. 
BURLESON ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 
in 2 and 3-lb. packages; 1 2-lb. package with 
select untested queen, $5; 25 or more, $4.50; 
1-3 lb. package with select untested Italian 
queen, $6.25; 25 or more, $5.75. Ten per cent 
with order, balance 10 days before shipment; 
1,000 colonies to draw from. Can deliver the 
goods on time. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed.,. 
T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas. 
“SHE SUITS ME.”—Watch for my advertise- 
ment in the January, 1922, issue. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


BLUE RIBBON QUEENS—Carniolans and 
Italians. Order now for early spring deliv- 
ery. Geo. W. Coltrin & Son, Mathis, Tex. 


WHEN they say they have better, we know 














different. We defy the world to beat our 
new method. We are not boasting of selling 
thousands. 


; We expect to furnish you all you 
want, if that is 30,000. Untested, $1; tested, 
$2. F M. Russell, Roxbury, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—At pre-war prices, very best Ital- 
ian queens and bees. Give us a trial; 700 
colonies to fill your orders with. 
Rosedale Apiaries, Big Bend, La. 
J. B. Marshall, H. P. LeBlanc, Props. 


GOLDEN QUEENS, GOLDEN—1922 price: 

untested, one, $1.25; doz., $12. Select un- 
tested, one, $1.50; doz., $15; tested, one, $2.50, 
doz., $27.50. Pure mating and safe arrival 
guaranteed in United States and Canada. Book- 
ing orders now. 

; Tillery Bros., Georgiana, Ala. 
FOR SALE — Three-banded Italian queens. 
Write for prices. W. T. Perdue & Sons, 

Rt. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 

FOR SALE—My 1922 bees and queens, the 

big yellow kind; none better. They must 

satisfy or money will be refunded. Write for 
my special prices. 














F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 
AM NOW BOOKING ORDERS for 2-pound 
packages of 3-banded Italian bees with un- 
tested queens, $5.50 each package; 25 or more, 
$5.25 each. Terms one-fourth down. No dis- 
ease, and perfect satisfaction guaranteed.. 
J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 


FOR SALE—Early package bees, nuclei and 
queens. Shipping season from March 1 to 
June 1. We handle 1,800 colonies. No dis- 
ease. Loveitt Honey Co., 
602 N. 9th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
IT WILL PAY YOU to write for my 1922 cir- 
cular and price list before placing order for 
those bees. R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 
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BOOKING ORDERS for spring delivery. 
Queens, package bees and nuclei. The re- 
liable A. I. Root strain. Golden and leather- 
color Italians. Virgins, 60c; untested, $1.50; 
select untested, $2; tested, $2.50; select tested, 
$3. Circular free. A. J. Pinard, 
440 N. 6th St., San Jose, Calif. 


THREE-BAND QUEENS, packages and nu- 
clei, any size. Special orders solicited. Ab- 
solutely free from disease. Delivery as early 
as March 25. Special discount on May deliv- 
ery if booked this month, Proposition to Farm 
Bureaus and County Agents. Write for prices 
and terms. 
Tupelo Honey Co., Columbia, Ala. 
FOR SALE—One-frame, two-frame, and three- 
frame nuclei, with queens, both untested and 
tested. Our nuclei are fine. Write for prices. 
H. B. Murray, Liberty, N. Cc 


BEES by the pound for spring delivery in l, 
2 or 3-pound packages; also superior Italian 
and Carniolan queens from selected domestic 
and imported stock. Early order discount on 
orders booked now. Circular free. 
. E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Our famous Italian bees in pack- 
ages, 2 and 3-lb. packages with queens for 
sale; they are as good for honey-gathering as 
any bees in the U. S. A.; they are as yellow 
and as gentle. Our bees have stood the test 
all through the U. S. A. and Canada; recom- 
mended far and wide. We are free from all 
brood disease. Our famous Root-Howe-Davis 
bees that have been bred and selected from a 
large number of yards, will please you. Try 
them. We give prices on request. Some of 
our Wisconsin customers have written that the 
packages received from us in May, 1921, gave 
150 pounds of honey this year. Reference, 
Bank of aes wo a 3 
. Murray, Liberty, N. C. 
NUCLEI saa" Coseee hives for 1922 de- 
livery—Three-frame black or hybrid bees, 
Italian queen, $5.00; 3-frame Italian bees 
and queen, $5.50; 3-frame black bees and 
queen, $4.00; 3 pounds black bees and Italian 
queen on comb of honey, $5.50. Cypress hives 
complete; 5 10-frame, $12. Full depth su- 
pers complete, five 19-frame, $7. Prices on 
other sizes upon request. I own the timber 
and manufacture the hives, with no middlemen 
involved. Book orders now, so you can name 
shipping date to suit yourself. One-third with 
order to guarantee acceptance. Reference: 
Toombs County Bank, Lyons, Ga. Good farm 
for sale cheap.; 660 acres. Terms to suit pur- 
chaser. Otto Diestel, Elza, Ga 
BEES in 2-pound packages, our specialty for 
1922. Now booking orders See ad else- 
where for prices. Caney Valley Apiaries 
J. D. Yancey, Mgr., Bay City, Texas. 


QUEENS OF QUALITY for 1922—3-banded 
Italians only. After April 15, untested, 
$1.25; tested, $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. Mi. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 
WE are now booking orders for spring deliv- 
ery of our queens and package bees. Write 
us for prices. Graydon Bros., 
Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 
1922 PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS—Un- 
tested and day-old, in Thompson safety in- 
troducing cages. Discounts on early advance or- 


ders. ____ James McKee, Riverside, Cal. 
QUEENS, package bees and ruclei. Begin 
shipping March 15, 1922. Circulars free. 


Booking orders now. 
Dr. White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 

FOR SPRING DELIV.RY, 1922—One vigor- 

ous Italian queen, one frame emerging 
brood, one pound’ bees. Price, complete, f. o. 
b. Bordelonvilley $5. Additional frames of 
brood, each $1; additional pounds of bees, each 
$1. Qucen introduced and laying enroute to 


you. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. No disease. Reference given. Orders 
booked one-fifth down, May delivery. Send 


for addresses of satisfied customers. 
Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. _ 


BEES—100 colonies for sale. 
E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—400 stands clean bees, extracting 
equipment; good location; for ‘eason 
write. The Oregon Aziary Co., 
Nyssa, Oregon. 
HARDY ITALIAN QUEENS, $1 each, 
W. G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 
BEES AND QUEENS from my Carolina api- 
aries, progeny of my famous Porto Rican 
pedigreed breeding stock. 
Elton Warner, Asheville, N. C. 


— a QUEENS from my New Jersey 
ry. H. M. Cook, 
TAtf New York City. 














84 Cortland St., 
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FOR SALE—Leather colored Italian queens, 
tested, until June 1, $2.50; after, $2. Un- 
tested, $1. 25; 12, $13. Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. A. . Yates, 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


BOOK YOUR ORDERS for QUEENS now— 
Goldens, $2; tested, $3; banded, $1.50; tested 
$2.50; six or more, 10 per cent less. 
Clover Leaf Apiaries, Wahoo, Neb. 


BEES BY THE POUND, ALSO QUEENS— 
Booking orders now. Free circular gives 
prices, etc. See larger ad elsew'iere. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas, 
E. B. Ault, Prop. 











WE are now equipped to handle your early 

spring orders for package bees and queens, 

especially bred for the production of honey. 

Our queens are bred from the best stock ob- 

tainable, and will give satisfaction. Safe ar- 

rival guaranteed. Write for prices and terms. 
Sarasota Bee Co., Sarasota, Fla. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED 

FOR  SALE—Hubam a@ue 
Hughes strain (scarified). 

Jas. H. Kitchen, Rt. 5, Springfield, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—A limited quantity of my crop ot 
giant annual white sweet clover seed of the 
Hughes variety. This seed was all produced un- 
der cultivation. References and prices furnished 
upon application. All seed genuine, certified 
and scarified. Get your supply before I am ail 
sold out. Edw. A. Winkler, Rt. 1, Joliet, Ill. 


HUBAM CLOVER GUARANTEED — Start 

growing this plant immediately if you wish 
to make a success with bees. The wise bee- 
keeper who gets a generous start of Hubam 
for 1922 is assured a good honey crop for next 
year and every year following. Hubam will 

make a good honey crop in dry climates where 
most plants fail. 

If you haven’t land of your own, plant all 
waste land in your locality. 

The Hubam seed crop promises to be the best 
farm crop for 1922. In other words, there will 
be big money in the seed crop alone. 

The price of seed is now $2 a pound. 

Fred M. Schader, Sunnyside. Wash. 








seed; genuine 














HONEY AND BEESWAX 
ATWATER HONEY—Supply your customers. 


FOR SALE—White clover 
honey, put up in 10-lb. pails. 
mild flavor. Write for prices. 
John Tyrell, Snover, Mich. 
FINE LIGHT HONEY—Mountain mint and 
milkweed in new 60-lb. cans and cases, 13c 
lb.; also buckwheat-goldenrod honey in 60-lb. 
cans, 9c l1b.; all f. o. b. here. 
A. G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


EXTRA FINE white sweet clover honey. 
of two 5-gallon cans, 
can, $9; five cases, $82. Sample 10c. 
C. S. Engle, 1327 E. 28rd St., Sioux City, 1a. 
FOR SALE—Finest alsike, alfalfa, sweet clo- 
ver honey in 60-lb. cans. 
R. Selwyn Wilson Buhl, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60-lb. cans, 
one can to case, liquefied $6; 2 cans to case, 
granulated, $10.80. 
John J. Lewis, Lyons, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Extra fancy clover honey, 
ripened and put up in new cans,60 Ibs. 
per case of two cans, $15 50. 
Edw. A. Winkler, Rt. 1, Joliet, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Highest grade honey in 60-lb. 
cans, 2 in case, at 12c per lb.; amber honey 
at 10c per Ib. Julius Gentz, Wabeno, Wis. 
HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins, water 
white orange, 14c; water white clover or 
white sage, 13c; extra light amber sage, 11lc; 
New York State buckwheat, 10c, for immedi- 
ate shipment from New York. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
CLA-FO-NY quality buckwheat honey (liquid 
or crystallized), 5-lb. pails, 65c each, 15 to 








and goldenrod 
Well ripened; 


Case 
120 pounds, $17; one 


well 
net, 











case. Clarence Foote, Delanson, N. Y. 
FOR SALE 5-lb. pails, 12 to 
case, $8.50 here. Sample pail $1. Money 


back if not satisfied. 
Luehrsen, 8243 Avalon Ave. 


FOR SALE— White and 

honey; also comb honey. 

State quantity wanted. 
Wadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


, Chicago, II. 


amber’ extracted 
Write for prices. 





December 


HONEY—SUPPLY YOUR CUSTOMER: 
Finest alfalfa-clover honey, extra st; 
cases, case of two 5-gal. cans, $12; case of 
10-Ib. pails, $7. ; case of twelve 5-lb. | 

$7.80, all f. o. here. 
z. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho 


> | 





FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb, $6 per ca 

No. 2 white comb, $5 per case of 24 sections; 
six cases to carrier. Clover extracted, in two 
60-lb. cans to case, 15c per pound; £-lb. pails, 
$1 each, 12 to case. Amber baking heney, two 
sixty-lb. cans to case, 10c per pound; sam: 
honey in 50- — barrels, 8c. 

. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Extra choice extracted white clo- 
ver honey, put up in 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. 
lithographed pails. Sample 20c, same to apply 
on first order. 
E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Finest Michigan raspberry, bass- 
wood and clover No. 2 white comb, $5.50 per 
case; No. 1, $6; fancy, $6.50; extra fancy, $7, 
24 Danz. sections to case. Extracted, 60-lb. cans 
15c per lb. W. A. Latshaw, Clarion, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Extracted honey. Write for 
prices. A. L. Kildow, Putnam, III. 











WANTED-—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 
for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth Co 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—Give particulars in first 
letter. Elton Warner, Asheville. N. C. 


SUPPLIES 
ATWATER HONEY—Supply your customers. 











FOR SALE—Standard 10-frame hives with 
reversible bottoms, metal covers and inner 
covers; without frames, $3 each. Bodies $1.25 
each. Give me a trial order. 
Thomas Cordner, Sparta, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Western beehives, standard sizes, 
manufactured from red cedar and _ white 
pine; odd sizes made to order. Williams Bros., 
5125 82nd St., S. E. Portland, Ore. 
BEEKEEPERS — Reversible cypress bottom 
boards, perfectly milled, 5 or more, 70c each. 
J. B. Sanderson, Manufacturer of Beeware, 
Fredericksburg, Ohio. 
WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon- 
strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
latest price list. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
enver, Colo. 


HAVE YOU any "Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to dis- 
pose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 


MISCELLANEOUS GOODS 
We list below numerous goods, very slightly 
shopworn, or odd stock, at prices which will 
save you money: 
13 wiring boards for Langstroth brood frames, 
Hoffman size, $1.00 each 
1 transformer for 60-cycle 110-volt curcest, 
$2.5 
9 10-frame Tri-State honey boards.... 25c eac! 
145 fiber mats for 10-f-ame hives ........ 30c ea 
& 8-frame moving screens for entrances 0! 
hives 25c ea 
5 10-frame moving screens for entrance hi\ 


25c ea 

HIVES AN» PARTS J 

4 crates of 5 1-story 8 -frame tri-state A ‘ 
with frames $14.28 per cra‘ 

1 crate of 5 1-story 10-frame tri-state hiv 
SAE: SE 2 ccsicteconse $15.70 per cr 
5 crates of 5 No. 1 8-frame tri-state sup 
$4.15 per cra 

10 crates of 5 No. 1 10-frame tri-state sup‘ 
$4.55 per cr: 

3 crates of 5 8-frame tri-state supers, with 5 





TID sa Biv mircornceccereceencmens $4.10 per cra‘ 
5 crates of 5 10-frame tri-state supers, W’ 
B36 EGOS nancies ssscccarcereccnesenece $4.55 per cra 
3 crates of 5 No. 2 10-frame dovetailed sup 
$5.65 per cr 


3 crates of 5 10- frame dovetailed supers, es 

aqe19 sad ects somely $f 4 

23 crates of 5 8-frame 1-story dovetailed hiv 
NN CRUE ao cotscsncscinnceaeenes $11.90 per cr 

1 crate of 5 10-frame dovetailed supers, 16 
wide, for 4%4x4%4x1% weer ates aes? 


5 No. 3 10-frame dovetailed su! 
1 crate of i pe os! 
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BOTTOMS AND COVERS 
1 crate of 5 10-frame dovetailed bottoms, 


$3.30 per crate — 


29 crates of 5 8-frame Excelsior covers 
$3.12 per crate 
1” crates of 5 8-frame ventilated gable covers, 
$3.20 per crate 
1 crate of 5 8-frame dovetailed flat wood cov- 
O96: Wel TIED cance $3.20 per crate 
8 crates of 5 8-frame Colo. covers, with in- 
ners $6.00 per crate 
11 crates of 5 10-frame Colo. covers, with in- 
TROT cneccccccsecenseesccuonsnoseccesecnnsonesese $7.00 per crate 
5 crates of 5 10-frame double wood covers with 
BORNE esses masvescccttconnnrentassiokenee $3.30 per crate 
6 crates of 5 10-frame ventilated gable covers 


$3.30 per crate 
SECTIONS 
30 crates of 500 44%4x1% 2 side sections, 
$5.50 per crate 
8 crates of 500 41%4x1 15-16 2 side sections 
$5.50 per crate 
6 crates of 500 41%4x2 2 side sections 
$5.50 per crate 
7 crates of 500 4x5x15% plain sections 
$5.00 per crate 
3 crates of 500 4x5x1% plain sections, split 
$5.00 per crate 
400 51%4x61%4x1% sections, 2 side, all for 
$3.50 for lot 
SHIPPING CASES 
5 crates of 50 single tier shipping cases for 24 
GS OIE aaccicnectircnscaseavsinnins $25 per crate 
4 crates of 25 safety cases for 24 41%4x1¥% sec- 
ON RIA ook EEE SE. $12.25 per crate 
10 crates of 25 shipping cases, safety, for 24 
ASZRI GE BOCEROIE .nncnnncncencececeree $11.75 per crate 
1 crate of 10 2-tier cases for 24 41%4x1% sec- 
RS $5.30 per crate 
4 crates of 25 cases for 12 4x5x1% sections 
$7.00 per crate 
2 crates of 10 cases for 12 unean sections 
$3.00 per crate 
EXTRACTORS, HONEY AND WAX 











3 No. 10 extractors, never used, fine conui- 
ETRE eS $30.00 each 
1 No. 15 extractor, never used, fine condi- 
ieee eee SNE ie ee ee $32.00 
1 a 4-frame_ reversible, fine condi 
RL Ee Be ee ieee RAS $60.00 





HONEY PACKAGES AND SIGNS 
60 cases of 2 60-Ib. cans, new cans, used cases, 
$1.15 per case 
15 cases 24 6-oz. glasses ................ 75¢ per case 
3 cases 24 12-oz. jars ............-- $1.25 per case 
1 honey sign, 25x25 in., slight bend .......... $2.00 
Send us your order by return mail. 
DADANT & SONS, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


_ FOR SALE 
ATWATER HONEY—Supply your customers. 


FOR SALE — Apiary; orchard and poultry 
range, established 32 years ago; home trade 
r honey, with 75 colonies of bees, fixtures and 

cellar for 200 colonies; 7-room house, close to 
> factory district. Write for particulars. 

F. Lang, La Crosse, wis. 


!OR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens, $1 
each. Alabama Bee Co., 
Rt. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


FOR ‘SALE—Good 8-room dwelling, 2%4 acres 
land, all kinds fruits, about 40 colonies bees; 
vle of town. Price $4,500. Also bargains 
160 acres A-1 land under irrigation; good 
> range unoccupied. Special payment plan. 
S. J. Harris, Olathe, Colo. 


IR SALE—500 colonies bees and all needed 
‘quipment and supplies for good business; 
1 outyards; fine locations; alfalfa, sweet clo- 
r C. E. Dibble, Payette, Idaho. 


oR SALE—About 300 hives of Italian bees in 
5 and 10-frame hives together with full 
“uipment, all located 6 miles south of Nampa, 
idaho, in good district. No disease. 
Elton S. Stinson, 
New Brunswick, N. J., care Woodlawn. 

















FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb cans, two 
cans to a case, .oxed, at 60c per case f. o. b. 


Cincinnati. Terms cash. 
- H. W. Weber & Co., 2163 Central Ave, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Su *Superior” ’ Foundation ~ (Weed 


process). Quality and service unexcelled. 


Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


WANTED 
ATWATER E HONEY—Supply your customers. 


BEES WANTED—One hundred nuclei or 
packages; no middle man. 
C. E. Baines, 136 Lappin Ave.,. Toronto, Can. 
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HONEY WANTED—Comb or extracted Span- 
ish needle, basswood or white clover. Send 
sample and state price, delivered. Will trade 
Hershiser wax press for honey. 
H. M. Showers, 
WANTED—High grade extracted honey; must 
be clean and good cans and cases. Quote 
price. Merton Church, Highland Park, Il. 
WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State 
lowest price delivered to Marshfield, and 
send sample of extracted honey. 
The Henseler Apiaries, Marshfield, Wis. 
WANTED—Clover honey for bottling pur- 
poses; must be finest quality honey, very 
light in color and not mixed with basswood. 
Write, stating what you have and lowest price. 
Longfellow Bros., Hallowell, Maine. 
WANTED—Comb honey. Description and 
price first letter; also extracted honey; bees. 
Frank Coyle, Penfield, Ill. 


WANTED—Our own fall crop having been a 
partial failure, we could use limited quanti- 
ties of heartsease and Spanish needle honey. 
Send sample when offering and give price you 
expect and how put up in first letter. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


WANTED—Honey, section, bulk comb and ex- 
tracted. W. A. Hunter, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Mystic, Iowa. 





WE BUY honey and beeswax. Give us your 
best price, delivered in New York. On 
comb honey, state quantity, quality, size and 
weight of sections and number of sections to a 
case. Extracted honey, quantity, quality, how 
packed, and send samples. 
Charles Israel Bros. Co., 
486-490 Canal St., New York City. 





WANTED—Beeswax, old combs and cappings 
for rendering on share: Also wax accepted 

for trade. Top market prices offered. 
A. 1. Root Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





WANTED—Your order for “Superior” Foun 
dation. Prompt shipments at right prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





WANTED—We have many calls from educators 

for copies to complete their files of the older 
Bee Journals. If you have complete volumes or 
miscellaneous numbers of any Bee Journals 
previous to 1900, write us, giving a list, and we 
will be glad to quote a piice. Old bee books, 
now out of print, are also desirable. We act 
as a clearing house for this kind of materials. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ATWATER HONEY—Supply : your ¢ customers. 
GRANULATED HONEY SLIPS—60,000 sold 


this summer. They save talk and trouble. 
The public is learning. They say: “All Pure 
Honey will Granulatee * * *” and so on. 
They say just enough. One thousand for 
$1.50; less number 23 cents the 100. Postage 
and insurance paid. 
Dr. Bonney, Buck Grove, Iowa. 
A BEEKEEPER, Christian home, wishes to 
correspond with middle-aged country Protest- 
ant, kind Christian woman. 
5G, American Bee Journal. 
LEAGUE EMBLEMS—We still have a num- 
ber of U. S. Beekeepers’ emblems, buttons 
or pins, bronze or gold. Send 50 cents and 
get one 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 


SITUATIONS 


ATWATER HONEY—Supply your customers. 














WANTED—Position—Young man, 20, wants 
position with commercial beekeeper for sea- 
son of 1922; 3 years’ experience in beekeeping 
on small scale. References furnished. 
Jos. C. Allen, Alpine, Ala. 





Money and Satisfaction 
for You 


Save one profit by buying direct 
from factory. Standard, Jumbo and 


Modified Dadant Hives in stock. 


Write for catalog 


Wanted to buy Comb and 
Extracted Honey 


Address 


A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 
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: Package Bees. Reliable Queens. : 
% % 
x bed t3 
+ Three-Banded Italian Only + 
: é 
% 2 
4 We solicit your orders for 1922 shipping. We have the stock, ¢ 
* equipment and experience necessary to give you prompt, satisfactory + 
+ service. We have more than 1,000 big, healthy, hustling colonies of ¥ 
¢ pure Italian bees to draw from. Write for our illustrated price list. 5 
4 W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. % 
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¢ NUCLEI OUR SPECIALTY—PACKAGE BEES ¢ 
¢ THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS $ 
¢ Our BEES and our EXPERIENCE will give you prompt and satisfac- 4 
4 tory service. + 
& One 2-frame nuclei, no queen, $4; 25 or more, $3.75; 50 or more % 
5S $3.50; 100 or more, $3.25. + 
% One 3-frame nuclei, no queen, $6; 25 or more, $5.25; 50 or more % 
+ $5; 100 or more, $4.75. y 4 
% Queens: One untested, $1.50; 6, $8; 12, $15; 50, $60; 100, $100. + 
* Tested queens, $2.50 each. = 
4 Package bees, same prices as nuclei. Write for early order dis- + 
% counts from above prices and our guarantee on shipments. We will % 
# surprise you + 
% COTTON GELT AURIS, Roxtoa, Texas : 
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WESTERN BEEKEEPERS: 
FOR YOUR 1921 CROP We handle the finest line of bee 


a. Send for our 68-page ca‘- 
— a ‘ : og. Our pric ill int , 
Comb honey shipping cases, honey cans, friction top pails. Prices & ES UE See you 
on application. The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 


‘ iati 1424 M ° 
Early order cash discount on sections, hives, supers, frames, comb sian pv c — ee 
foundation and other goods. . 4 








Buy now and get supplies ready for 1922. Make out your list 


and send for our prices. oa Good — Ss 
AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, Boyd, Wisconsin Magazines 


Woman’s World, (Monthly) Our Price 

Good Stories, (Monthly) 

tee Semen. (Monthly) 1.00 
other’s Magazine, (Monthly) 

IT’S HERE! WE HAVE iT! The Farm Journal, (Monthly) gl — 

ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 180 ==—— 


A Dollar Bill will do— We take the risk 


QUALITY Wittens & Seemertere 
BEE SUPPLIES 


HUBAM, OR WHITE ANNUAL 
SWEET CLOVER 
Rl segped ery by negro a 
while the seed is scarce. Contract for 
POLISHED SHIPPING CASES your seed now. Every beekeeper 


should grow Hubam. The best paying 




















One-piece covers and bottoms, glass and paper included, selling crop today on the farm. 
at cost prices, as follows: E. G. LEWIS SEED CO., 
a i, ses dn bashigiinmane en ioelendinah $30 per 100 Media, Ill., U. S. A. 
Bene COP ©  BEOMOUD 6 noc iendacaccceniunnna $17 per 100 
Write for illustrated catalog on our bee supplies. _ | POULTRY p. ons ed an 
~atsyee-| Poultry Paper 
We are always ready to serve you. oS Showing Champions in all Breedse 





MONTH’S TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION” 2D9C 
U. 8. Stamps accepted Practical 
articles by formos¢ poultrymen, 
» oy 80pp; 1 year $1.00; 3 years $2.00, 
‘sn ci: Poultry Tribune Dept.6, Mt. Morris, IN. 


CHAS. MONDENG 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 159 Cedar Lake Rd. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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3 $ z EVERY STEP IN ¢ 
9 oe OU 4 
: ¢/= “BEEKEEPING | 
+ % BS By Benjamin Wallace Douglass 4 
$ % ‘ A brand-new book based on the * 
+ . % | % most up-to-date scientific ‘afor- 
$ We are prepared to give you value $ | % mation and thorough practical } 
+ . % | %& experience that tells how to + 
$ for your money. Our factory is fk Pear meg agate : 
$ $| 3 : 
$ well equipped with the best ma-~ 4 ¢ A book of directions, every step { 
3 es *° | ° made clear, so that the beginner « 
Bs chinery to manufacture the very % Bs may start right and go forward ; 
2 al ; * | # without floundering. Delight- < 
‘ A-best supplies that money can t z fully written. Author was for- 
% , : “ | & merly State Entomologist of In- 
4 buy. Only the , choicest material ? $ diana and has been a successful 
z suitable for bee hives is used. Our * | $ beekeeper for years. 
oe 3 3 . . 
& ID 1 *° | ¥ Illustrated with thirty-one pho- « 
$ workmanship is the very best. BE comote tice as ke: 
ys Get our prices and save money. % BS postpaid on approval to any © 
5 % | 8 subscriber if the name of this - 
~~ 3 Wen Aer Sea . 
& | Y magazine is mentioned. 
¢ Eggers Bee Supply Mfg.Co. |: 
£ Incorporated % * THE BOBBS-MERRILL Co. 
$ 510 WATER ST., EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 2) 5 eee Se ee. 
° riz . 
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MR. BEEKEEPER— 
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3 zs 
* Bs 
¢ We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the sup- + 
& . . . > 
Bs plies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workmanship. $ 
* i o oe 
x We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and make : 
? prompt shipments. Write for free illustrated catalog today ¢ 
*% 4 
¥ = 
RS . z 
¢ LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri =; 
£ J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri A. M. HUNT, Goldthwaite, Texas ¢ 
Sestoctetnatotoetostocoetoatoctetoetnatoctoctvetoatocfotoetyofocfetbefoafoctetoatostocoetoatoatocoetnafectechetneteatecfetueteatecteatneteatecetbafeatetectpeteateteatpateateteetpetestecthetoateetectetpatectecetpatectectbatesle 
Annual White Sweet °° = = , + 
| 4 ee 
Clover Seed \% 9 ICES $ 
BE 1922 PRICE ; 
(James or Alabama Strain) BS $ 
° > > 
Start right. _Buy your seed from 5S PACKAGE BEES, with select 3-banded Italian Queens, delivered to < 
the home of this New Plant. | your address via parcel post, postage paid by me. £ 
This clover was discovered growing < + 
in Alabama by our Mr. James, in + PRICES: = 
1919. : “— 
. = a ’ 7 . ee 
Our crop this year was harvested | # 1-pound package with young Italian Ee ee ene $4.50 $ 
without rain, and we can furnish a | 4 2-pound package with young Italian queen ~_--------- 6.00 = 
very high grade of seed, absolutely i< 3-pound package with young Italian queen ______~_~-- 7.50 + 
pure, grown by us on cultivated lands. sS 25 cents per package less for twelve or more packages. % 
We are offering a limited supply at ee % 
$2 per pound, delivered. This will be | The high quality of my queens, combined with prompt service and 4 
clean, hulled, scarified seed. Ger- |4 reliability, justifies the above prices. Let me book your order now, + 
mination test must please you. Write '& with 10 per cent cash, balance just before shipping. Will send bees 2 
for further information as to how to | %, ; 4 
grow, ete. ie and queens on the day you name. Pure mating of queens, safe ar- £ 
iz rival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 4 
F. A. James Clover Seed Co |¢ 5 
% H % 
Newbern, Alabama Bs JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Ala. 5s 
% = 
FINEST Mich- , Poertestestestestesteetostesteetestostestestostestostestoeteetectesteeteetes esos esas. aatastestestestestestestestestestestestestectestectectectectecteateae, 
YY = HONE ian Masebneen | ee ee ee 
SS vy Bass d Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ek ee ee 
— Cl ewer comb an dextrec oH ea : en rarearerreeeeneeetetnt 00.06 046.046_ 06-06. Ss sd 
m4) “stl” Crate 8 cases 24sec. Ex. F $44.00 | & % 
ee Grate 8 cases 2eec. Fancy comb $040 $ + 
Tea ees | —— reste . qe. A eo 4 = | Oy 
he ~ Crat .5-lb., t ‘ “ . 4 
AS cas cm gh cumetes 13 |§ ak THREE-BANDED ITALIANS RS 3 
joy Crate 2cans, 60-Ilb., extracted 14.40 oy . $ 
Send Today for Free Sample | % : 3 
ay . Ks ; 
Y. A. LATSHAW COMPANY, Clarion, Michigan. : BOOKING ORDERS NOW FOR 1922. QUEENS READY APRIL 1. 3 
_— 3 Will book orders for one-fourth cash, balance before delivery. ¥ 
BEE SUPPLIES + Will guarantee safe arrival in the United States and Canada. 
We carry a complete stock of sup- ? 
‘ies at all times, and can make | % 
rompt shipments. Our prices will + Prices for April, May and June: 
‘interest you. 3 
Send Us Your Inquiries & ee $1.25 each; 25 or more, $1.00 each 
A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 3 Select Untested ____$1.50 each; 25 or more $1.25 each 
Reedsville, Wis. ? I $2.50 each; 24 or more $2.25 each 
* 
+ . 
“ Select tested $3 each. Circular free. 
os 
f _— $ 
ang irees| | ait 
That provide Nectar for | | # JOHN G. MILLER, Corpus, Christi, Texas 
eee Coane | |S 
order. Get our Gatalog TODAY. + 723 C STREET 
PROGRESS NURSERIES x 
1316 Peters Ave. Troy, Olio J | aroazeeeageteegeteeeatetneteteceateteateieeteteteeteiestetoentestentetonetetentntenteteteatecteatetoeetotoaetnsetedntectoetetete 
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& * 
: ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS : 
* . 
o° + . oe . . o 4 
+ This modern apiary appliance is being used by beekeepers in many states £ 
$ and countries x 
% &e 
2 . 3 
¢ Buy these combs from your regular dealer. Any bee supply dealers can furnish 
¢* them. They are now carried in stock by the following: 
4 ee 
% IN THE EAST: IN THE SOUTH: + 
= G. B. Lewis Company, Albany, N. Y. J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. + 
5S Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. G. B. Lewis Co., Memphis, Tenn. z 
“ G. B. Lewis Co., Lynchburg, Va. Texas Honey Producers’ Association, San An- % 
3 tonio, Texas. y 
& IN THE NORTH: z 
+ Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. LOWER PRICES Bs 
2 A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. For the season of 1922 the pri Alumi S 
C , ds, prices on Aluminum 4% 
¢ G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. Honeycombs are greatly reduced. + 
3. Standard Lumber Co., Winona, Minn. b “ 
& Modified Dadant or Jumbo frames____60¢ each : 
& IN THE WEST: Langstroth or Hoffman frames --_--__ 50c each 4 
+ Chas. H. Lilly’s Co., Seattle, Wash and ; Shallow extracting, any style _______ 45¢ each 
3 Branches. ; The above prices are f. o. b. factory or deal- * 
+ Western Honey Producers, Sioux City, Iowa. er’s stock. Write to your dealer for quaniitg dis- 4 
% an _— Producers’ Association, Den- counts on orders of 500 combs or over. 3 
a ver, Colo. + 
+ B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. Be sure to buy the combs manufactured in & 
x G. B. Lewis, Co., Wichita, Kans. Texas by + 
4 7° 
= 3 
: THE ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB CO. OF TEXAS : 
> 4 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Pi ; & 
SS 4 
o¢ a 
+ a 
°° 4 
$ E SUPPLIED N : 
°° oe 
°° és 
oe 
3 ° e e a 
3 Root Quality, New Prices, Wholesale Discounts 3 
ae bi 
3 - * 
% Airco Fdn. 25 to 50 Lb. Lots__.__. ~~~... 68c Std. Hoff- Frs., per hundred_-_____-._-- $6.72 ¥ 
* 
SS Root 10 fr. Metal Cover, crate of five..$18.00 Root 10 Fr. Excel. cover crate of five__ 15.00 “ 
x 
& Rs SN, BO OS GIR on nccns ccscnsciscscne $1.45 > 
bi 
x ve 
3 
DOG P a ° 
+ Direct or Factory Shipment—Save you Carrying Charges. Prompt Service, Satisfaction Guaranteed % 
) m3 
$ BOX H H ‘ 
oo 
; sss THE SOUTHLAND APIARIES, Hattiesburg, Miss. ? 
oe % 
3 *,* 
yY € 
“ ee 
ee oe 
NUCLEI FOR SALE—1922 PRICES 
DOG 
5S Remember that in buying our nuclei you are not only getting two pounds of bees, but three frames of brood, which, when hatched, ‘¢ 
°° will double the size of the colony. one P ’ a3 
x Note what these large beekeepers say: “I have no hesitation in recommending you as to your ability to put up bees for shipment, Pa 
& or as to.your business integrity. Of the 225 nuclei sent to date, every one came through alive and in fine condition.”—R. F. Holter- *, 
Kx mann, Ontario, Canada. K 
SS is a arrived in fine shape; made 100 lbs. clover honey each. Book me for 100 next spring.’”—G. F. Saunders, Hornby, _ ntario, . 
a anada. . 
SS H. J. Eisaman, of East Springfield, Pa., states: ‘While visiting in Mr. R. F. Holtermann’s part of the country this fall, I noted the “ 
° splendid showing your bees had made. Book me for 30 nuclei for May 1.” ‘ 
“e .. 
Rx PRICE LIST OF OUR GOODS : 
5S 3-frame nuclei Italian bees with Italian queen ........................ $5.50 each * 
¥ 3-frame nuclei hybrid bees, with guaranteed pure Ital. queen, $5 each * 
4 3-frame nuclei black bees, with black queen ..................-.-..... $4.00 each ea 
¥ 4-frame nuclei black bees (without queens), fine for build- = 
% ing up weak colonies ..... nixstucnk anes ee RC Pee $4.00 each R: 
> 4 Cypress Giwen, complete, Crate 8 6. ccncseccccccicccecscccceacceecocsecsecsoceeseos $12.00 ns 
% Medium brood foundation at 65c per pound. “ 
SS Terms: One-fourth down to guarantee acceptance. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Certificate of inspection will accom- + 
og pany each shipment. Will start shipping April 10, 1922. ‘s 
1 . 
: A. R. IRISH, Ludowici : 
D> 
z -R. » Ludowici, Ga. 
~~ 
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* Have a special offer to Beekeepers Associations or groups of Beekeepers that can ¢ 
$ use a car of bees at a time 800 to 1000 packages. We are prepared to load two cars $ 
* a week after April 5th, 1922. Free ticket to the party coming down to go back with + 
+ the car or I can furnish a man. This is the best way, no transferring from one car 4 
$ to another, bees go through in 3 to 4 days. : 
: 
Also special attention given to small orders. 
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1922 prices. Booking orders now. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


1-lb. package $2.25 each, 25 or more $2.15 each. 2-lb. package $3.75 each, 25 or more $3.60 each. 
3-lb. package $5.25 each, 25 or more $5.00 each. 2-comb nuclei $3.75 each, 3-comb nuclei $5.25 each. 
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3 Add price of queen wanted. ? 

o oe 

5 o 

¥ 1 untested queen $1.50 each, 25 or more $1.30 each 1 tested $2.25 each, 25 or more $2.00 each. 4 

- x 

+ 1 select, untested $1.70 each, 25 or more $1.50 each. 1 select tested, $2.65 each, 25 or more $2.25 each. 

7 « 

5 4 

oo . . ° . . ° 

5 One-fifth down with order, balance just before shipping, or 4 per cent discount for full remittance for De- 

3% cember, 3 per cent for January orders. 2 

b3 

+ 

¢ prop. NEUCES COUNTY APIARIES, Calall t 

‘3 ’ 

¥% Prop. * a a en, ex. 

3 

~~ 

Coe eoeoeinn’: Mealeeioeoe oe, oe 08" Wleateeloeeelostoereetoeles. 10700 aK KK KS Nostestentestoctontontestonteeweeseesoegoesesseecos.oeloeleeeeleeleele Soeeeieszoehos reales toeoetoe roe loeroeoeloeloe coe loaeeleeeetn 
Write for our red catalog with reduced Reductions are from 10% to 35% off our spring 

price sheet and summer prices 


Let us make your beeswax into foundation now, so you will have it ready early in the spring 


We also render wax from old combs and slum gum 
SEND US A LIST OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS IN BEE SUPPLIES 


We sell the best possible goods at the lowest 
possible prices 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, Falconer, (,,mtEtown) N. Y., U. S. A. 


‘“‘Where the BEST Beehives come from’’ 
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RARNES’ FOOTPOWER MACHINERY 


ead what J. E. Parent, 
Chariton, N. Y says: 
‘We cut with one of 
‘our Combined 
Machines last winter 50 
chaff hives with 7-in. 
cap, 100 honey-racks, 
500 frames and a great 
leal of other work.’’ 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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The Engravings appearing in this publication are made 
by the 


Waterloo Engraving & Service Co. 
Waterloo, lowa 


Engravers, Electrotypers, Commercial Photographers, 
Photo Retouchers, Designers 


Write if you need designs of Signature Cuts, Letter Heads, 
Labels, Etc. 
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% BEES BY THE POUND ss 
¢ | QUEENS QUEENS | : 
¥ FOR 1922 * 
ox 
$ ; + 
¥% You who have tried our bees and queens know their good qualities. Those who ‘% 
oe have not tested them we suggest their giving us a trial order. Our thousands of sat- x 
3 isfied customers testify to their superior traits. We are now booking orders for 1922 £3 
S . : . ; ee 
oe delivery, 10 per cent cash with order. No disease, safe arrival and satisfaction guar- o 
+ anteed. + 
+ PACKAGES BY EXPRESS Ke 
b3 
> 
oe 1-Ib. packages, with queens, $4.00 each; 12 or more, $3.75 each. pa 
C3 ® 2 
? 2-lb. packages, with queens, $5.50 each; 12 or more, $5.00 each. o 
¥ 3-lb. packages, with queens $7.25 each; 12 or more, $6.75 each. - 
°° By parcel post 10 per cent extra on above. 5S 
°° 1¥%-lb. package, Canadian Special, with queens, by mail, $5.00 each. * 
y Select untested queens, $1.50 each; 12 or more, $1.40 each. 4 
4 Select tested queens, $3.00 each; 12 or more, $2.75 each. + 
Px 
¢ E ° 
& We do not guarantee safe arrival of bees going to Canada by express. The larg- = 
+ est sized packages we can ship by mail to Canada are the 1%-Ilb. size, as pe above. ee 
b 4 2 
° ate 
3 M.C. BERRY & CO. 3 
° 
¥% HAYNEVILLE, ALA., U. S. A. = 
z z 
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An Acceptable Christmas Gift 


OUR BACKDOOR NEIGHBORS 


BY FRANK C,. PELLETT 


eentontetonteee 


* 


A book of stories of common wild creatures which never fails to please * 
the children as well as the grown-ups. These stories are the kind that + 
one loves to read again and again. = 

Price $1.50 postpaid. 5 
% 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. ¢ 
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WE MANUFACTURE DOVETAILED HI ° 
BEEKEEPERS FRAMES, SECTIONS AND SHIPPING GASES AN 


Our hives are made of best grade White Pine, cut accurate and smooth to standard meas- 


ure. Sections are made of Basswood polished on both sides. There are no better made. 


We carry a complete line of everything used in the apiary. 
good as can be found anywhere. 
satisfactory service. 


Our shipping facilities are as 
We want your business. We guarantee prompt and 


Pric2 list free. 








MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 
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: PACKAGE BEES FOR 1922 


We Specialize on Three-band Italians Bred for Business. 


A 2-pound package of our hustlers with a select untested queen 
for $5; 25 or more, $4.75 each. Special prices on large lots. One- 
fifth cash books your order. Order early and make sure of shipping 
date. We do not accept more orders than we can fill promptly. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, Bay City, Texas 
J. D. YANCEY, Mer. 
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Books on Beekeeping 


First Lessons in Beekeeping, by C. P. 
Dadant. 167 pages, 178 illustrations. 
Cloth $1. 

Dadant System of Beeke.pi. ~, by C. 
P. Dadant. 118 pages, 58 illustra- 
tions. Cloth $1. 

The Honeybee, by Langstroth and 
Dadant. 575 pages, 229 illustrations. 
Cloth $2.50. 

Outapiaries, by M. G. Dadant. 125 
pages, 50 illustrations. Cloth $1. 
1000 Answers to Beekeeping Ques- 
tions, by C. C. Miller. 276 pages, 

illustrated. Cloth $1.25. 

American Hon , Plants, by Frank C. 
Pellett. 300 large pages, 155 illus- 
trations. Cloth $2.50. 

Practical Queen Rearing, by Frank c. 
Pellett. 105 pages, 40 illustrations. 
$1.00. 

Productive Beekeeping, by Frank c 
Pellett. 326 pages, 134 illustrations. 
Cloth $2.50. 

Beginner’s Bee Book, by Frank E. 
Pellett. 179 pages, illustrated. Cloth 
$1.25. _ 

Beekeeping in the South, vy Kennit* 
Hawkins. 120 pages, 58 illus-rations. 
Cloth $1.25. 
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PORTER scar: 
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For sale by all dealers 
4 if a dealer, write facto 


R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, illinois, U. S. A. 


(Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writi 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


CROP AND MARKET REPORT 

Belated reports coming in from beekeepers would indi- 
cate that the total honey crop will be considerably in ex- 
cess of our report for last month. This is mostly due to 
the favorable weather in the fall months, which resulted 
in a much better fall crop than was expected. This larger 
fall crop also came in regions which are not generally to 
be considered as fall crop regions. Michigan and Wis- 
consin have had very good fall crops, whereas, the Missis- 
sippi and Illinois River bottoms, which generally have an 
abundant fall flow, fell very much under the average for 
the past five years, and even below the 1920 crop. 

A report just received from the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates at Washington, gives the per colony average of 
honey for the United States for 1921 as 44 pounds, com- 
pared to 59 pounds in 1920, and a five-year average of 43 
pounds. Some of the short crop States are California, 
with an average of 23 pounds as against 93 pounds in 
1920; Nevada, with 25 pounds instead of 83; Arizona, 
with 42 pounds instead of 92; Wisconsin with 42 pounds 
instead of 85, and North Carolina with 10 pounds in- 
stead of 55. 

Those States producing a considerably larger crop than 
in 1920 are Maine, Georgia, Florida, Ohio, Michigan and 
Mississippi 

A peculiar condition existed in Utah. Castle Valley 
produced its normal crop of approximately seven cars, 
while the Uintah Basin, generally a large producer, 
shipped very little honey. 

Latest reports from Texas would indicate that the final 
1921 crop for the whole State will be slightly in excess of 
—_ ~~ reports of a short crop for California are 
verified. 


THE HONEY MARKET 


Very probably the excessive demand during October 

for carload lots of honey has not held up proportionately 
during November, though still much in excess of the de- 
mand for the same time last year. There is still a very 
active demand, however, for good grades of white honey. 
The consumer is buying. Low sugar prices, while inter- 
fering with sales of amber honey, seem to have had no 
effect on the white honey trade. In fact, all reports, from 
wholesalers, retailers and beekeepers alike, would indi- 
‘ate that the consuming public seem to have been brought 
to a realization of the value and desirability of white 
honey as a good product. Whereas, the cheaper syrups 
are a drug on the market, honey is moving well. 
. This applies, naturally, to those markets which demand 
he white honey. In the markets where amber honey is 
sold, the competition of the cheaper imported amber 
honeys and of sugar is still being felt, though indications 
ire for a gradual improvement. 


Many reports from beekeepers, both large and small, 
are to the effect that the demand is excellent; that they 
will be unable to supply their regular demand from their 
own stocks, but will have to buy elsewhere or let the 
customers go. 


This is the opportunity to keep up the supply, encour- 
age the demand and clean up the supplies of honey in 
good shape for the 1922 season. Many have argued, for- 
merly, that in the honey business it was not over supply, 
nor lack of demand, but lack of proper distribution, and 
we are inclined to agree. All too true it is, that every 
demand should be supplied, either by the handling of out- 
side honey by the beekeeper, or referring such an unfilled 
demand to parties who can take care of it. 


HONEY PRICES 


There has not been much change in the retail prices of 
honey, and what there has been has been upwards. 
Most of the now small class who do not know market 
prices have disposed of their crop at unreasonably low 
prices, and the tendency is towards a stabilization. The 
jobbing market for amber honey has not seen much 
change, but white honey has slightly stiffened, though 
white sweet clover extracted is still offered at about 8% 
cents to 9 cents f. o. b. shipping point, which would make 
. See New York price of around 9% cents for 
white. 


The Southeast, which has complained all along of the 
slowness of the market and the great damage done native 
honey by the imported product, is in a little better shape, 
and the demand is becoming some better. 


All in all, we would imagine that the honey situation is 
far from hopeless and that the large demand and large 
shipments should, before spring, lead to a favorable con- 
dition in the honey supply and honey price. 


Let us hope, however, that such favorable signs as 
there may be will not tend to make for a slackening ef- 
fort in selling, or tend to boost prices on the part of the 
handler beyond what is reasonable and just. 


RETAIL PRICES 


The above prices refer to car lots. Freights, commis- 
sions, packing and handling bring the price up to double 
these figures before the honey reaches the consumer. In 
most localities white honey is retailing at from 20 to 30 
cents per pound in 5 and 10-pound pails. In glass fur- 
ther costs are added. The beekeeper who retails his 
own crop should not overlook the fact that the packing 
and selling of his product is a different proposition from 
producing, and should profit by the selling as well as the 
production of his crop. 










SUPERIOR FOUNDATION 


While the hum of the bees grows fainter, the hum of our machinery grows stronger, preparing for 
another enormous spring demand for Superior Weed Process Foundation 


When buying secure the best 


Manufactured by SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah 


$12 AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL December 
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If you want the cheapest, buy the best. I am offering to the trade of 1922 Nuclei, 


2, 
° 


eo, 


$ Nuclei and more Nuclei , ¢ 
% Let me prove to you that one of my 3-frame nuclei is worth more to you than a 2 or 3 pound package; be- 2 
*e sides, they cost you less. oe 
2 1st. One of my 3-frame nuclei is equal to a swarm of bees, as you get young bees and brood in all stages, 
4 and the queen laying enroute. é 
BS 2nd. There is no — about transferring them, and the bees are fresh and not worn out from fretting ¥ 
@ as they are in pound packages. z 
$ 8rd. The purchaser has an absolute guarantee that they will arrive in good condition. + 
& 4th. The three combs, if empty, are worth more than the difference in the price of freight. Last season % 
$ I —— over eighteen hundred nuclei, with a loss of only two. Can the pound package shipper give such 4 
& a record? oy 
& Read what one of my customers says: St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, U. S. A., June 21,1921. Mr. A.B. Mar- % 
" chant, Jesup, Ga. Dear Sir: “The four three-frame nuclei arrived today in perfect order, only stores were $s 
5S gone, and they could not have lasted a day longer, as they were on the road 28 days.” Sincerely yours, Axel 3 
* Holst. The above settles the question as to safe arrival. 5s 
= Now a few words about my frames and combs. My frames are genuine Hoffman wired, with shoulders cut 4 
~ at each end of the end bars, which makes them fit square and even. Ke 
% My combs are drawn from full sheets of the famous Dadant foundation. There is none so good. + 
+ My shipping facilities are the best, having twenty or more express trains every twenty-four hours. Some % 
* of them going to New York and other points without a change. 4 
% Prices of my 3-frame nuclei, with a select untested queen, $5.50 each. Ten per cent cash with order to show % 
+ good faith, balance any time before shipping. 3 
= Should a customer become dissatisfied and we cannot adjust the matter, then send your claim to the A. B. J. 5S 
Bs and I will abide by whatever they do. 3 
4 My bees are all bright 3-banded Italians. A great many breeders call them goldens. 4 
% To those that have weak colonies and wish to build them up, I can furnish nuclei without queens from fif- ‘% 
+ teen to twenty days earlier, price, $5 each. 5s 
pa I can also furnish full colonies in 8 and 10-frame hives; prices quoted on application. Shipping season de- 
& pends on the weather, usually begins April 15th. = 
¢ I can load a car in 48 hours, as I have over 1,000 colonies to draw from. 5s 
3 My Guarantee: Safe arrival in U. S. and Canada, free from disease, pure stock of Italians, quick and % 
% prompt service, and a satisfied customer. 5S 
z THE NUCLEI MAN. Reference: THE BRUNSWICK BANK & TRUST CO., Jesup, Ga. = 
$ A. B. MARCHANT, Jesup, Georgia : 
Ls x 
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Add price of queens wanted when ordering above packages. 
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PATTERSON & WINTERS : 
oe * 
oe o 
2 & 
b 4 & 
+ “ 
% Early Order Discounts for 1922 on Queens and Package Bees Bs 
°° oe 
3% Orders received during November, 1921__10% Orders received during January, 1922__ 6% : 
+ Orders received during December, 1921-. 8% Orders received during February, 1922__ 4% * 
= Orders received during March, 1922___-_- 2% ‘S 
3, ‘ o 
+ One fourth cash with order, balance before shipment. 5s 
RA 

3 QUEENS 
5S eee is i bc tare ib din ss beanies matic tii $1.00 4 
+ aa date on ceianae een aaehecnbivehal aman mchlai va snia eoatiasapababasnahminasite eaten 2.25 : 
+ | a cptineiensnsiesaiisaicmnaskatiniaminceixae samelindeehsnidideisitile 2.50 Ps 
% 2 
x NUCLEI : 
Two-comb regular Nuclei --..__--__-- $3.60 Twenty-five or more _.......----_---- 3.45 " 
PACKAGES ‘ 

One 2-lb. package, $3.60; 25 or more __-_$3.45 One 3-lb. package, $5.00, 25 or more --- 4.75 a 


PATTERSON & WINTERS, Jourdanton, Tex. |: 
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References: Adams Nat. Bank, Devine, Texas; Atascosa State Bank, Jourdanton, Tex. ‘ 
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HONEY W ANTED HONEY 


We are in the market for both comb and extracted. Send sample of ex- 
tracted, state how put up with lowest price delivered Cincinnati. Comb 
honey, state grade and how packed with lowest price delivered Cincin- 
nati. We are always in the market for white honey if price is right. 


Cc. H. W. WEBER & CO., 2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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‘ my prices on queens fot the season 
_ | HAVE. SHAVED of 1922 to conform to the general 
* reduction in prices of other commodi- 
~ ties, but the high quality will be maintained; in fact, I make it a rule to produce better 
* | l queens every year. My experience has shown me that the stronger the colony that 
% builds the cells, the larger, better and more uniform will be the queens thus reared. 
4 While it is more expensive to produce queens in this manner, for many colonies are 

weakened in order to supply brood for the cell builders, yet it pays us, as it creates a 

steady demand for our queens at prices that are fair to all concerned. But it pays the 

purchaser still more, for he gets splendid queens that give large returns in honey, 
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The season just closed was very satisfactory in that we were able to fill most or- 
ders at the time promised, but still we had some more orders than we were able to fill. 
We are increasing our nuclei and will make an earnest effort to give prompt service 
the coming year, but I solicit the co-operation of our customers in this matter, and in 
order to facilitate prompt shipment, we request that you anticipate your needs as far 
in advance as possible and place your order early. No cash is required in booking an 
order, but money may be sent any time before date of shipment. However, as some 
will find it convenient to send cash with order, we will allow a discount of 6 per cent 
on all cash orders received in December. A card will bring our catalog. 
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1922 Prices.—Before Aucust 1. After August 1. 
EFL EES aint or ee aie ee $2.50 each B00 SO n.ducibaicimieemadad $2.00 each 
ee eee eee 2.45 each ea i cect inintetccivialaincinndhiaanns 1.95 each 
ee 2.40 each Be aiitihetscnanicibanisineniitinhs teenie 1.90 each 
a Tae een 10.00 each 


JAY SMITH, “°:™ Vincennes, Indiana 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
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Let us quote you on the bees and queens you will need in 1922. We can 
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us how many you need, we will quote you special prices. 
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THE STOVER APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 
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ELECTRIC IMBEDDER 


Price without Batteries,$1.50 
Not Postpaid. 


Actually cements wires in the foun- 


dation. Will work with dry cells or 
with city current in connection with 


transformer. Best device of its kind 
on the market. 


For sale by all supply dealers. 


Dadant & Sons, Mzrefectarers, 
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Weare the HUB 
for HUBAM 


Guaranteed, certified, Annual 
Sweet Clover. All new crop, 
grown on our own farms and 
all from the first 50 seeds from 
that original plant at Ames. 
We are shipping to all parts of 
the world now. HUBAM is be- 
ing planted somewhere every 
day for bee pasture, hay, pas- 
ture, or for green manure to 
plow in. 
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The seed is hulled and scarified, 
with a purity of 99.8 per cent, 
and grows 97 per cent. Price 
now is $2 per pound. 

Our seed is pure. You buy from 
an old, established firm with a 
reputation to maintain when 
you buy from 
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THE HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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Place your order now for 1922 de- 
livery of 


FOREHAND’S THREE-BANDS 
The Thrifty Kind 


4 





They are surpassed by none, but su- 
perior to many. 


Package Bees. Three-band Queens 


Write for prices now. 


W. J, FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
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COUPON AT ONCE 
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Money Saved is Money Made 
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Tue A. I. Root Co. or Iowa, 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
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Gentlemen: Kindly name your fall prices of the 
following: 


1. Ejight-frame hives, metal covers, complete, 
sets 5 KD 


2. Eight-frame bodies, with frames, complete, 
sets 5 KD. 


Shipping cases, lots of-. 


Cans. jars, pails and second-hand 5-gallon 
cans. 


Honey tanks. 
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THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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TIME TO STUDY WOODS 


For the Bee Man Ar, 
This is the Period 


“Between Hay and Grass” 


While waiting for the honey-season to begin, suppose you investigate the relative values of different commercial woods. Few business 
undertakings call for more exacting care on the part of the buyer than getting the best lumber for the bee-man’s use. In many respects 
bee-hive construction is like Greenhouse construction—both are most trying on the material used. 


Cypress is the only wood that “stands up” in Greenhouse work. It resists the rot influences that infest the Greenhouse. No other 
wood is so thoroughly certified for this use as is Cypress. 






















If Cypress wiil “stand the racket” in Greenhouse construction it certainly will do the right thing by you in beekeeping. 


READ CYPRESS BOOKS 


Those who would get accurate information regarding Cypress wood and its extraordinary power to resist 
rot influences should provide themselves with copies of the Cypress Pocket Library. There are 43 volumes, 
each authentic and authoritative. Write us and tell us what subject you are interested in and will send you 
the appropriate booklet. We especially suggest you write for Vol. 1, with the unabridged U. S. Govt. Rept. on 
Cypress, “The Wood Eternal,” that is a buy because it lasts so like—well, it lasts and lasts and lasts and lasts 
and lasts. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURER’S ASSOCIATION 
1251 POYDRAS BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 1251 GRAHAM BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
FOR QUICK SERVICE ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 


DO YOU USE ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
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$ Each comb is in itself a valuable asset to any apiary. It is the only comb which. 
Ks enables BEEKEEPERS TO OBTAIN ALL THE HONEY without waiting for 
the bees to draw out foundation. THEREBY SAVING TIME AND MONEY. 
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We can prove that no practical BEEKEEPER can afford to be without the 
ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB 


In a recent issue of a National Bee Publication the following question and its answer appeared: 


Q. What is the total cost of a fully drawn out wax comb? 
A. The mininum cost of drawing out a wax comb is 50 cents. 
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2 : 
z PRACTICAL BEEKEEPERS are buying ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS because they 
$ Cannot be destroyed by moths or rodents Prevent loss by melting 
z Make extracting of honey easy Increase production 
¢ Control production of drones Last forever with reasonable care 
Can be sterilized Cost no more than wax combs 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO., Apiary Dept., CHICO, CAL. 
Sole distributors for DUFFY-DIEHL, Inc., Pasadena, Cal 
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This is the First of a series of ad- 
vertisements which will appear from 
month to month featuring ‘‘Root 
Quality’’ products which are the of the honey extractor from the first 


results of revolutionary developments crude machine down to the latest 
in manufacturing supplies and equip- modern product of engineering skill 
ment for beekeepers and honey oii tectianting’ Stiben 
producers. o. 


The Comb Foundation with a Perfect Cell Base 


On this page next month will be 


given a brief sketch of development 




















After years of experimenting and at an expense of thousands of 
dollars, the new Airco process of manufacturing comb foundation 
was perfected. That this time and expense was justified is amply 
demonstrated by the numberless testimonials received from all 
parts of the world. Airco foundation has marked a new era in 
beekeeping. 


The superiorities of Airco over the old-style foundation made up- 
on cut mills are two-fold: 


1. The new milling process makes possible a base 
with a natural comb angle; a base with no distortion; 
a foundation with no imperfect cells; and a founda- 
tion with reinforced and braced cell walls. 


2. The new refining process insures denser and 
tougher wax, cleaner wax, more ductile wax, and wax 
that stays fresh much longer. 


ASK THE BEES—They know what they want and 
why they want it. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘Why Bees Prefer Airco 
Comb Foundation.”’ 


Order early and save delay. 4 per cent early-order cash discount 
for December. 


‘“‘There is a Root Dealer near you’’ 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, O. 


Fifty-two Years in the Bee Supply Industry 


New York, 23 Leonard St. St. Paul, Minn., 290 E. 6th St. 
Philadelphia, 8-10 Vine St. Norfolk, Va., 10 Commerce St. 
Chicago, 224 W. Huron St. New Orleans, La., 224 Poydras St. 


Indianapolis, 873 Mass. Ave. Syracuse, N. Y., 1631 W. Genesee St. 
; Savannah, Ga , 126 W. Bay St. 


(Watch this page in the January issue for the next installment) 
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